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FOREWORD 


I take this opportunity to congratulate my esteemed colleague Professor Kanan 
Chatterjee for publishing her work on Cotton Textile Industry in West Bengal — 
Challenges Ahead. Written from a geo-economic perspective, this volume unfolds the 
present profile of the textile sector in our province. The growth trend and wide dispersal 
of the industry as well as the organizational structure and management policy of the 
industry have been analyzed with an inter-disciplinery approach. The issue of economic 
viability of West Bengal's textile industry is addressed within the matrix of national 
trends in the development and growth of this industrial sector. 


I am sure Professor Chatterjee's work will evoke considerable interest amongst the 
reading public. It should be an important contribution at a time when in West Bengal we 
are searching for an appropriate industrial policy. I also hope that this book will 
encourage my other colleagues in the Geography Department to undertake similar 
scholarly exercises. . 


Suranjan Das 
Vice-Chancellor 
University of Calcutta 
Kolkata, West Bengal 
India. 


Dated, Kolkata 
August 20, 2012. 


Prelude 


Since the extent of development of an industry is an important index of over- all growth 
in a country, the progress and consequent expansion of the industry provide an 
interesting subject of study. The development of the cotton textile industry in West 
Bengal has been a matter of wide interest in recent years. The cotton textile-industry has 
been passing through severely adverse conditions. In view of the losses incurred by the 
mills, doubts have been raised in certain quarters whether further investment in this 
industry, would prove beneficial. The current working of existing cotton mills has been 
subjected-to a-great deal of criticism and the industry's future has generally been 
considered to be bleak. An attempt has been made in this study to show how far the ° 
present working and future expansion of the cotton textile industry (both large scale and 
small scale) in West Bengal can be considered rational from the point of view of 
economic viability. The prospects of future expansion and greater dispersal of the 
industry have been explored by taking into consideration the changing trends in the 
location of the cotton textile industry in India, the study of which is by itself a lively 
topic of investigation at the present time. 


Considerable study has already been made by several workers on the locational 

characteristics of the cotton textile industry of India. But up till now, the cotton textile 

industry of West Bengal has hardly been studied in depth and an interdisciplinary 

approach towards the investigation of problem relating to the growth and development 
of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal has not been attempted. In this study, 

therefore, a geographical cum economic analysis of the present position and problem of 
the industry has been carried out and with this as background, the prospects of further 

development of the industry in West Bengal have been spelt out. 


AS part of this study, a brief history of the growth of the cotton textile industry in West 
Bengal, has been delineated in the opening chapter (chapter-I). Although initiated 
earlier, the industry took on wings during the Swadeshi days (around 1905) and came to 
maturity in the interwar period. A chronology of the industry has been provided on the 
basis of available materials: — A 
A detailed analysis of the locational factors (market and transport facilities, sources of 
raw materials, power, water and labour etc.) for the cotton textile industry, especially 
the cotton mills in the Hooghly riverside has been attempted in Chapter-II. 


Сһаріетз-Ш and IV are intended to deal with the present«pósition of the large scale 
(cotton mills) and small scale (handloom, Khadi, power loom and hosiery) cotton textile 
industry respectively. The point.of this study is identification of a number of difficulties 
from which the industry in this state is suffering and in consequence, the бийге growth 

of the industry has been retarded. | | 


— 


vii 


A comparative study of the industry showing the relative position of the cotton textile 
industry of West Bengal in Indian context has been presented in Chapter-V. 


In the next place (Chapter-VI), an extensive comparative evaluation of the industry 
between West Bengal and three leading cotton textile producing States of India, viz. 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu relating to the productivity, profitability and cost 
structure of the industry has been made. In carrying out this investigation (with regard 
to the different indices of productivity, cost levels and profitability) much difficulty was ` 
encountered in obtaining suitable and correct data on individual mill basis since these 
are generally considered as ‘confidential information’. However, the figures that have 
been used are supposed to be very close to the actual figures as most of these have been 
collected from the publications, issued by the central Statistical Organization, Cabinet 
Secretariat, Government of India from their office in Kolkata (erstwhile Calcutta). 
Statistical methods have been applied in finding out the relationship between 
productivity and profitability in the States referred to. Based on this information, the 
economic viability of the cotton mills in West Bengal has been discussed. 


Chapter — VII provides a study relating to consumption, inland — trade, overseas export 
etc. Figures for consumption pattern are not available in the office concerned, an 
estimate has also been prepared to assess the requirements and production of cotton 
fabrics projected to 2050 A.D. It has been found to be difficult to say precisely what the 
actual demand for cloth is. Usually, the production and the quantity of imports are 
added to assess the consumption. However, this should not be considered to be 
synonymous with requirements, since unsatisfied requirements exist and should be 
taken into account in preparing an estimate for the future. To consider the actual 
consumption as the total demand is misleading because actual consumption depends on 
the existing distribution of income in this state and the area of consumption. Hence, a 
normal requirement of 18 metres of cotton cloth per head per annum has been taken into 
account as a basis for estimating the requirements for cloth. Figures for all- India 
requirements have also been calculated on this basis. Methodology for the projection of 
requirements and production up to 2050 A.D. has been explained in chapter — VII. This 
study intends to show the trend of relationship between requirements and production 
and the percentage of production to requirements, that is to say, the requirements which 
have to be provided for by the production of mills, handloom etc. The estimated 
requirements that have been presented here might form the basis of regional planning of 
the cotton textile industry and production of cotton cloth should be stepped up 
accordingly. This may provide some guidelines while formulating further programmes 


"of research in this field. 


Based on the analysis of productivity, cost — structure, market potentiality (inland and 
oversea) and profitability and taking into account projected requirements, the prospects 


for the development and expansion of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal have 
been analyzed. 


The problems of the industry have been brought out in Chapter-VIII along with a study 
of remedial measures including Government's assistance for the maintenance and 
development of the industry. It has been contended that the geo-economic factors 
indicate long-term viability for the industry and call for special measures to support the 
cotton textile industry in this state. Provided the basic constraints are effectively 
removed, the industry in spite of its low profitability in recent years is destined to be 
viable in the long run. 


The highlights of the study as elaborated in the different chapters have been assembled 
together in the concluding section. This section also includes suggestions for further 
development and expansion of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal, the rationale 
for which have been established in the analysis in the preceding chapters. 


This book has been written with an objective to identify the hurdles of the cotton textile 
industry, its organization, management and policies and to introduce industrial 
management technology to the application scientists in India. Still it may be of interest 
for some users to refer to books on Economic Geography, Agricultural Geography, 
Industrial Geography, Population Geography, Demography and Economics etc. for 
more details as the scope of this book has its own limitations, particularly regarding 
availability of data. This idea is to provide a comprehensive analysis of the cotton 
textile industry of West Bengal particularly its problems and prospects. The intention 
here is not to bring out a text book but institutions, teachers and students may find that it 
covers their course contents in one way or other. It is hoped that the publication will 
generate desired enthusiasm and thinking in this field. 


Needless to say, University of Calcutta, Kolkata, gladly accepted my proposal to bring 
out this book. I am thankful to the University of Calcutta and the Vice Chancellor in 
particular for this publication. 


Dated, Kolkata. Professor Kanan Chatterjee. 
November 15, 2011. Department of Geography 
University of Calcutta 
Kolkata, West Bengal 
India. 
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CHAPTER-I 
INTRODUCTION 

The cotton textile industry has occupied a pre eminent position in the industrial history of 
Bengal since time immemorial. We come across frequent references to the manufacture of 
the finest types of cotton cloth in Kautilya's “Arthasastra” of about 400 B.C. It is widely 
believed that Egyptian mummies were also wrapped in Bengal muslins. In any case, 
records show that by the beginning of the Christian era cotton manufacturer of the country 
became widely known to the Greeks (Bhattacharjee, 1954). From early times the cotton 
textiles of India had been noted for the excellence of fabric, design, delicacy and quality. 
Indian handlooms produced fabrics of rare qualities including embroideries, streaked silk, 
carpets and fine chintz The calicos of Calicut and the muslins of Dacca (now in 
Bangladesh) known as Ab-i-rawan (running water), Bafi-i-hawa (woven air) and Shab-i- 
nam (evening dew) had earned world wide reputation (Birdwood, 1880). The famous 
muslins of Dacca at one time became the craze of the elite of society. While cotton 
spinning and weaving were highly developed in India even 2000 years ago, cotton 
weaving in England was introduced only in the 17% century (Chaudhury, 1962). Pliny and 
many other writers in the Christian era referred to the famous cotton fabrics of Bengal in 
their books. It is known from their writings that at Sonargaon, Dacca the best and finest 
cloth in the world used to be produced during 1675-1680 (Bhattacharjee, 1954). Baines in 
his “History of Cotton Manufactures” wrote in 1835, “Indians have in all ages maintained 
an almost incredible perfection in their fabrics of cotton — some of their muslins might be * 
thought the work of fairies and insects rather than that of man (Bhattacharjee, 1954). 
Muslins were made of such extra-ordinary delicacy that a single pound of cotton was spun 
into length of 250 miles (Bhattacharjee, 1954). Muslins were made of yarns upto 500 
counts. The main divisions of muslins were four in number, viz. Mulmul, Doria, Charkhan 
and Jamdani. Weavers who manufactured such fine cloth are indeed amazing. They 
evidently could not afford to buy such expensive stuff. The sidle, patience and 
perseverance of the artisans made it possible for the industry (the cost of production of 
which was considerably high) to flourish under Muslim’s rule because of the patronage 
extended to it by the Badshahs, Nawabs and their courtiers. The public evidently could not 
afford to buy such expensive stuff. 


Dacca muslins were manufactured from cotton grown in a limited area round about 
Dacca. According to St. John Tucker, the staple was short but extremely soft 
(Bhattacharjee, 1954). John Craford wrote in his “History of the Indian Archipelago”- 
“There is a fine variety of cotton in the neighbourhood of Dacca, from which I have 
reason to believe that fine muslins of Dacca are produced and probably to the accidental 
discovery of it is to be attributed to the rise of this singular manufacturer. It is cultivated 
by the natives alone, not at all known to the English market, nor, as far as I am aware, in 
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that of Calcutta (now Kolkata). Its growth extends about forty miles along the banks of 
the Magna and about three miles inland” (Bhattacharjee, 1954). 

Cotton fabrics of Bengal were undoubtedly Bengal's principal export during the 
Moghul and early British period. In 1577 A.D. Sheikh Bhik of Malda sent three ships of 
local cloth to Russia (Bhattacharjee, 1975). It is a record that India used to export cotton 
goods in bulk quantities to France, Holland and England in 1657. The Dacca Muslin 
was first exported to England in 1666. By 1675 the fashion of wearing muslins, the 
_ costlier fabrics of Dacca, as well as the cheaper stuff from other parts of India, became 
widely prevalent in England (Bhattacharjee, 1954). The quantity and value of textiles 
exported between the years 1771 and 1792 indicated that Bengal superseded Madras 
and Surat by exporting 133.38 lakhs of pieces at the value of pounds 238.19 lakhs 
whereas Madras and Surat exported 28.84 lakhs pieces at a value of pounds 69.86 lakhs 
and 10.91 lakhs of pieces at pounds 8.20 lakhs, respectively (Bhattacharjee, 1975). In 
1787 the exports of Dacca muslins to England accounted to Rs.30 lakhs— about dollars 
8,00,000 (Ahmad, 1950). 


Although cotton textile manufacture was by far the most flourishing industry in Bengal 
at one time, there is no reason to suppose that the people of the soil profited from it to 
an appreciable extent. Like indigo, it was practically the monopoly of the East India 
Company, whose gomosthas (native agents) compelled the local weavers to accept 
dadans or advances, as a result of which the weavers lost their bargaining capacity. 


Growth and Development: 


.The Indian cotton textile industry responsible for the production of these fine fabrics 
was organized on a handicraft basis, as was also the case with the contemporary 
industries of England and Europe. When power-driven machinery was introduced into 
England, Indian yarn was imported into U.K. Lancashire gained prominence as a 
producer of cotton textiles at a cheap rate and the use of Indian calicos and cotton goods 
were prohibited in Great Britain and Lancashire goods began to pour into India. 
Consequently after 1820, Indian cotton industry continued to decline steadily 
(Chaudhury, 1962). The industry lost the greater part of its remaining markets for piece- 
goods in Africa, the countries of Asia and the Indian archipelago, and a substantial part 
of the home market. 

Besides these political factors, the economic organization in the country was also not 
favourable for any easy transformation of the industries from handicraft to factory stage. 
In the case of England, the establishment of cotton textile and other factories was 
preceded by the development of iron and steel, engineering and machine building 
industries and by the development of water and steam power for running the 
machineries. In India, on the other hand, there were no engmeering or machine 
industries and the coalmines were practically unknown before 1714. Good means of 
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communication in the form of metalled roads and railways were entirely nonexistent. 
The first regular working of coalmines was started by Messrs. Alexander and Co. as late 
as 1820, and the first section of the East India Railway opened in 1854 (Sharma, 1953). 


In the absence of any attempts on the part of an alien government to assist the decaying 
indigenous cotton industry or to protect it against unfair foreign competition, the 
political and economic factors brought about the ruin of handicrafts without replacing 
them by factories. Thus there was a definite hiatus between the decay of handicrafts in 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of modern factory industries in the nineteenth. 


The first cotton mill in India was started in Bengal near Kolkata (etstwhile Calcutta) at 
Boureah in 1818 under European management and was called the Fort Gloster Mills. 
That mill 1s still in existence under the name of Boureah Cotton Mills Company 
Limited. But it did not flourish to the extent desired. Even though Bengal was the 
pioneer in establishment of first cotton mill in India, it slipped back in the race of 
industrialization and Bombay(now Mumbai) took the lead by establishing a large 
number of mills in rapid succession since 1854, when Cowasjee Nanabhoy Davar 
erected the first mill — The Bombay Spinning and Weaving Mill at Tardeo near Bombay 
(Bhattacharjee, 1954). The advantageous geographical and climatic conditions, 
abundance of raw cotton, capital and credit facilities, availability of African coal at a 
competitive cost in the Bombay Port, presence of cheap and speedy means of transport 
and plentiful supply of efficient labour in Bombay greatly help in the rapid 
industrialization of the centre. Other centres in India also began to develop the cotton 
mill industry. It is worthwhile to note that the cotton mills in India grew up primarily in 
order to supply the demand for coarse yarn on the part of handloom weavers in India 
and china, the higher counts of yarn being supplied by Lancashire and the growth of the 
cotton mill industry particularly in centres away from western India was stimulated by 
the demand for coarse yarn on the part of handlooms (Bagchi, 1975). 


The development of the cotton industry in West Bengal has rather been much delayed. 
West Bengal did not set up any cotton mill till 1905. 


Lokanathan thinks that “the main reason why the cotton industry did not develop was 
probably the concentration of the jute industry”. Besides, a number of other causes 
responsible for this state of affairs might be found in the history of early British rule in 
Bengal. The European entrepreneurs, who established themselves in Bengal found vast 
untrapped resources awaiting exploitation in the sphere of jute, coal, tea and transport 
industries. There was practically an unlimited field for the most remunerative 
employment of their financial resources in these industries. In the absence of local raw 
materials, the cotton industry did not attract the attention of the non-Indian 
industrialists. 
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It was only as late as 1905 that the modern cotton textile industry of Bengal was 
established as a result of purely indigenous Bangalee enterprise during the swadeshi 
movement. The industry did not make any appreciable headway before the World War 
П The industry was granted protection in 1926 and during 21 years under protection it 
made considerable progress. Therefore in 1947 protection was withdrawn (Ghosh, 
1970). - 


During the World War П, the imports from Japan and other countries were totally 
stopped and large orders came from allied armies and the industry made valuable 
contributions to the war efforts by producing cloth to its maximum capacity both for the 
civilian and military purposes. The peak production was attained in 1944. Partition of 
India (1947) and Indo-Pakistan trade deadlock made the supply position of raw cotton 
extremely different since a large amount of the requirements of long staple cotton used 
to be met by the irrigated tracts of the erstwhile provinces of Punjab and Sind, 
substantial portions of which were ceded to Pakistan and the contribution made by 
Pakistan was 40 percent of the total cotton crop grown in undivided India. Later on, 
both imports from Egypt, Sudan and U.S.A. and domestic supply of raw cotton were 
stepped up and cloth production increased considerably. India is now exporting a large 
quantity of cotton piece-goods to South East Asia, Middle East and European countries. 
What followed subsequently in West Bengal would be discussed in the succeeding - 
chapters. 
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СНАРТЕК-П 
LOCATIONAL ANALYSIS 


The cotton textile industry in West Bengal comprising of 41 mills are mostly 
concentrated in the Hooghly basin. The development of textile industry in West Bengal 
actually followed slightly different lines compared to those of the southern and western 
states owning substantial portions of the cotton belts of the country. By far, the cotton 
fibre or raw cotton is the principal raw material for the cotton textile industry, 
constituting about 50 to 60 percent of the total cost of production. But the state of West 
Bengal, one of those regions in eastern India, lies farthest from the cotton growing areas 
of the country (the Deccan Trap region and the adjoining states). Cotton fibre is such a 
raw material which does not loose weight in the process of fabrication. Hence, the 
cotton textile industries need not necessarily be localized near the source of raw cotton 
provided other factors are favourable. It may be worth quoting for example that the 
United Kingdom and Japan do not grow cotton and yet have become important 
producers of cotton textiles because of infrastructural facilities. The factors governing 
agglomeration of small scale indusiries (chiefly handloom) have been discussed in 
Chapter IV. 


The cotton textile industry of West Bengal enjoys certain advantages so far as the 
locational aspects are concerned (Fig. 1) The region represented by the distributing 
centre — Kolkata, is probably the single cotton piece market in the world (Sharma, 
1953). Kolkata(erstwhile Calcutta) commands a very wide consumers' market not only 
in the state but also in Assam and the adjacent parts of the neighbouring states of Bihar, 
Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. High population density in Kolkata and its surrounding areas 
demand largest amount of cotton textiles. The market facility of Kolkata is considered 
to be one of the dominant factors for the development of cotton textile industry in 
Hooghly basin. 


Apart from the huge home market within the state, Bengal's proximity to the coalfields 
of Raniganj, Jharia, Bokaro and Giridih has placed her in a most advantageous position 
in so far as availability of cheap motive power is concerned. Generation of thermal and 
hydel power from the D.V.C. project, of late, has made the power position yet more 
comfortable. 


On account of the favourable situation of the port of Kolkata, and good transportation 
facilities for importing raw cotton, mill stores and machineries and for exporting 
finished cotton products to places within the state and beyond, it was found very 
convenient to establish cotton mills in the Hooghly basin. The port of Kolkata is said to 
be the ‘gate way’ of eastern India and it is connected by roads, railways, and airways 
not only with the different parts of India but also with the important places of the world. 
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The humid climate of the state is conducive to the development of the cotton textile 
industry. General humidity is more or less high throughout the year varying between 65 
and 85 percent and hence, the climate favours the weaving of cotton cloths even during 
winter in Kolkata and other places near the sea-coast. Water supply from the river 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly is of great advantage to the cotton mills of Hooghly basin and the 
mills which are located at a distance from the River Hooghly have their own reservoirs 
for water supply. 


Abundant supply of comparatively cheap labour within the state is an advantage to the 
industry. A huge, more or less trained labour force consisting of indigenous workers as 
well as workers coming from Bibar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu has 
grown up in the vicinity of Kolkata, as to why the mills round about the city do not have 
to suffer any dearth of labour supply. Moreover the Bangalee — worker although 
physically a bit poor sometimes alleged to be averse to factory work, is intelligent and 
possesses the requisite delicacy of touch and flexibility of fingers. The manual dexterity 
of the handloom weavers bears ample testimony to this fact. Spinning and weaving are 
ancient occupation in Bengal .Hence , many people in the country have a traditional 
Skill in these processes. More adaptability to factory surroundings coupled with a sound 
training and experience would enable the Bangalee workers to become yet more 
excellent operatives in cotton mills. 


Further, Kolkata, the capital of West Bengal, provides the industry with entrepreneurial 
ability, capital investment, developed banking and credit facilities. 


Comparative Appraisal: 


The consumers' demand in northern India is generally supplied through the four great 
cloth markets situated at Amritsar, Delhi, Kanpur, and Kolkata — the great distributing 
centres of national importance. Mumbai, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Nagpur and 
TamilNadu- the principal cotton textile producing centres all look to these markets for 
the absorption of a fair proportion of their goods. Let the relative advantages enjoyed by 
these centres regarding raw materials and other infrastructural facilities be now 
explained in some detail. 


The industry at Kanpur produces mostly coarse goods for the use of poorer classes of 
people living in the region based on short-staple cotton grown in the neighbouring areas. 
Although long staple cotton from Punjab could be utilized at Kanpur, it would make 
cost of production higher. Hence, for lack of suitable long-staple cotton required for 
spinning finer counts and producing superior stuff which alone can bear freight charges 
for longer distances, this city can not take up the production of goods of better quality 
from which sales realization is higher. 
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With regards to the supplies of raw materials of superior varieties the mills at Delhi are 
much better placed. For securing the Punjab-American cotton, the national capital is at 
an advantage as compared to Kanpur and consequently produces better quality goods. 
But in obtaining the supplies of coal from Jharia, Delhi stands at a disadvantageous 
position in comparison to Kanpur. Development of hydro-electric power has eased the 
power crisis to some extent. 

Amritsar is situated in the cotton belt area of north-west India. The cloth market in this 
centre supplies local requirements for a wide area. The mills in this area and the 
surrounding region is less developed of all the four north Indian distributing centres, in 
spite of the ample local supplies of raw materials of a very suitable type being available 
for the production of goods which can find a ready market in the neighbourhood. Lack 
of suitable sources of power may be ascertained to be one of the important reasons for 
this backwardness. Recent development of hydro-electric power has given some 
impetus to the cotton manufacturing industry. The area surrounding Amritsar in Punjab 
is one of these two regions which are likely to become very important in the 
manufacture of mixtures of cotton, wool and silk and the production of art silk, rayon 
and staple fibre textiles. The other area is Karnataka, along with parts of the states of 
Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra (Sharma, 1953). 


The region represented by the last remaining distributing centre is Kolkata which does 
not produce raw cotton. West Bengal mills obtained their cotton from Punjab and 
southern states. The use of Punjab — American cotton means a very long railway haul, 
resulting in higher freight charges and the use of Cambodia (from Tamil Nadu) include 
the payment of terminal charges twice, as this cotton comes first to Chennai by rail and 
then to Kolkata by steamer. As there are little facilities for obtaining supplies direct 
from outside countries practically a small amount of imported cotton is used. Most of 
the foreign varieties arrive at ports and there are no fumigation for treating American 
cotton in any other port (including Kolkata) except Mumbai (Sharma, 1953). The 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary supplies of raw cotton are reflected in the stunted 
growth of the spinning side of the cotton textile industry in this state. It was pointed out 
to the Tariff Board that while the textile mills could earn some profit, however low, in 
manufacturing cloth, they sustained clear loss in regard to spinning. The special Tariff 
Board, too, remarked that in West Bengal there was a tendency for mills to concentrate 
largely on the manufacture of cloth to meet demands of the local markets. The existence 
of an extensive market for cotton-goods especially sarees (women's wear), dhotis 
(men's wear) and shirts- acts as an incentive to the further growth of the industry and 
there is yet enough room for a substantial increase in the strength of the cotton industry 
in this state. The future development of the cotton textile industry lies in providing 
better technical equipment and in creating more skilled labour force in other to enable it 
to produce superior and finer stuffs. Cloth is one of the basic necessities of life — 
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indispensable to the rich and the poor alike. The textile industry has a very large home 
market, and the neighbourmg states also depend upon the Kolkata centre for their 
supplies of textile goods. The mills of West Bengal despatch more than 50 percent of 
their production of cotton fabrics to destinations outside the state, such as to areas in 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar .(Bengal Millowners' Association, 1974). 
Thus the huge market in the state of West Bengal and in adjacent states attracts large 
consignments of textile goods from other major centres in India. 


From 1920 onwards the economic forces responsible for the dispersal of industries in 
India continued to make steady progress (Sharma, 1953). The increasing network of 
railways and roads is opening up fresh markets in the interior of the country and the 
development of modern trade and commerce is bringing into existence financial 
facilities and financial institutions even in comparatively smaller town of the interior. 
As a result of the circumstances favouring further decentralization, the cotton industries 
become the most widespread of all the industries in the country. This movement may 
bring the industry to rural surroundings where the agricultural produce and other 
necessaries of life and consequently labours are considerably cheap. 


On the whole, the circumstances will favour the growth of the cotton industries 
(particularly handlooms and powerlooms) in the interior parts of the state and it appears 
likely that the productive capacity of all these regions will go on increasing with further 
additions to the number of mills, especially spinning units to facilitate local weaving. 
The development of small scale industry co-laterally with the large ones may not be out 
of coherence in a developing country like India. Hence, it may well be asked, what 
factors hinder the progress of the industry in West Bengal? Further, it may be 
worthwhile to examine the position of the industry, as it stands to-day. This has been 
discussed in the following chapter. 
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СНАРТЕВ-Ш 
COTTON MILL USTRY IN WEST BENGAL - ITS T POSITION 


Although the industries that have an assured future in West Bengal, cotton textile 
industry is undoubtedly one of the most promising ones. The industry not only supplies 
the basic necessities of life, but at the same time it provides employment to a 
‘considerable extent. 


"West Bengal has 41 cotton mills (Fig.2) (22 spinning and 19 composite, of which 6 
spinning mills are purely engaged on spinning of staple fibre) with a total number of 
spindles at 11,17,177 and looms at 10,145 and the total number of workers engaged 
amounts to 54,624. Following is the list of mills showing spindleage, loomage and 


employment strength. 





Table-1: Cotton Textile Mills In West eee 1982 
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Source: Bengal Mill Owners' Association, Kolkata(erstwhile Calcutta). 


According to 1982 statistics, West Bengal shared about 5.13 percent of the total 
spindles and 4.83 percent of the total looms installed in the Indian cotton textile industry 
and the percentage of employed to total employment in the cotton mills in India was 
4.85 which accounted for nearly 1.00 percent of the total number of factory labourers in 
the country. 
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The following tables show the present distribution of the number of spindles, looms and 
workers in the cotton mills of West Bengal: 


Table-2 Number of spindles installed in the cotton textile industries in West Bengal-1974 and 1982 


No of spindles 


3168 
11880 11880 
1117177 





Source : Compiled in the present form by the author from data collected from 
Bengal Millowners' Association, Kolkata 
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Table-3 Number of Looms installed in the cotton mills of West Bengal, 1974 and 1982. 
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collected from Bengal Millowners' Association, Kolkata 


Table-4 Number of Workers engaged in the cotton mills in West Bengal, 1974 and 1982 
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Source : Compiled in the present form by the author from data collected from 
Bengal Millowners' Association, Kolkata 


It is observed from the above tables that there are 4 units ( 3 in private and 1 in public 
sector) having more than 50,000 spindles each, while there are 13 units with spindles 
ranging in number from 25,000 to 50,000 and the rest having less than 25,000 spindles 
are regarded as uneconomic units (Fig.- 3,4). 


Kesoram cotton Mill (Garden Reach, Kolkata) possesses the largest number of loom 
(1,937), while only 4 units have looms nearing 1000 each. For the rest of the mills the 
loom strength ranges from 11 to 533. This indicates that the loomage capacity of West 
Bengal mills is not adequate to meet the cloth requirements of the state (Fig- 4). 


It is worth noting that there are two state-owned spinning mills- one at Kalyani, Nadia 
(Estd. 1960) and the other at Habra, 24-Parganas (Estd.1960).The number of spindles 
installed at Kalyani is 57,956 and the workers engaged amount to 574, while the 
spindleage capacity of Habra Spinning Mill is 26,000 and the number of employment is 
300. During the fifth five year. Plan there are two development schemes to install (a) 
13,200 spindles at Kalyani and (b) 9240 spindles at Habra, the estimated cost of which 
amounted to Rs. 0.60 Lakhs. Production at Kalyani started on 1" April 1961, and 
production at Habra started on the 19% August, 1966. Kalyani Mill produces cotton yarn 
of 41 s to 120 s while the yam production at Habra varies between 20 s and 40 s. 
Indigenous cotton is used to produce yarn of 20 s to 80 s. foreign cotton (Egyptian, 
Sudanese and African etc.) is consumed to produce higher counts of yarn (80 s to 120 
s). These two mills consume 12,000 to 13,000 bales (bale of 180 kg. each)of indigenous 
cotton and 13,000 bales of foreign cotton per annum, the production of which meets 
roughly 5 to 8 percent of the total cotton yarn requirements of mills, power looms, hand 
looms and hosiery industry in West Bengal. Following is the production figure of 
Kalyani Spinning Mill: : 
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Table-5 Production of Cotton yarn in Kalyani Spinning Mills « 


Production of Cotton yarn in Kg Value in Rs. 


1968-69 1639684 





Source: Head Office, Kalyani Spg. Mills Public Ltd. Company, 67, Bentinck Street, Kolkata-1 


Distribution of cotton yarn is made through different agents of which mention may be 
made of the followings: | 


1. West Bengal State's handloom weavers' Co-operative Societies — Hank yarn. 
2. Powerloom Association, West Bengal. 

3. Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, West Bengal — cotton yarn. 

4. Sewing thread through selected parties. 


It is reported that the Kalyani spinning Mills Public Ltd. Company is now running at a 
loss, the main causes may be attributed to labour troubles, power shortage and high 
overhead cost etc. 


The cotton mills in West Bengal consumed 3, 75,559 bales of cotton (bale of 180 kg.) 
which accounted for 5.84 percent of the total cotton consumption in the mills of India. 
West Bengal produces 73,166,000 kg. of cotton yarn and 128,000,000 metres of cotton 
cloth, the share in the all India level being 7.50 percent and 3.68 percent respectively. 
The existing cotton mills in West Bengal meet only about one fifth of the state's 
requirements for cotton piece-goods which have been estimated in chapters V and VII 
Cloth worth about Rs. 125 crores and yarn worth about Rs. 25 crores are imported from 
other States every year into West Bengal. This is a staggering bill for any state to pay 
year after year when its own industry is idle and unutilized. The new spindles allotted to 
West Bengal were not fully utilized and they were subsequently revoked. A good 
number of spindles and looms have been permanently scrapped due to closure of mills; 
the causes for such incidence have been analyzed in the subsequent discussion. It is 
unfortunate that whereas in other states, there has been substantial expansion of textile 
industry and no loss of existing capacity, in West Bengal a reverse case has taken place. 


The following data will show to what extent West Bengal is deficient in requirement of 
cloth in 1981: 
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Table-6 West Bengal's deficit in requirement of cloth and yarn, 1973 


capita availability of cloth for a population of 440.30 lakhs 


Table-7 West Bengal’s deficit in requirement of cloth, 1981 


Total requirement of cloth in west Bengal based on 15.00 metres per Sn 
capita availability of cloth for a population of 54.5 million 818 milion métres 























In order to meet this deficit, the existing capacity of the industry is required to be 
doubled i.e. by additional installation of nearly 0.80 million spindles. In estimating the 
above requirement, no consideration has been given to exports of cloth and yarn from 
West Bengal. With the creation of Bangladesh, the export potential of the state has 
increased to a great extent. In view of this position, it is of paramount importance to 
take effective steps to expand the spindles and loomage capacity of the mills without 
delay. Needless to say that the textile industry provides large employment and fulfills 
important social need. Following is the statement showing packing of cotton cloths by 
West Bengal mills: ) | 


Table-8 Statement showing packing of cotton cloth by West Bengal Mills (In Thousand Metres) 


Civil Consumption | Берон 
meoo ooo ons Mio | 213654 
1967 182924 17186 200110 












1972 
(11 months up to November) | 126280 MEE NE 
Converted on 12 months 138000 ho. xc 4 


Source : Amrita Bazar Patrika, December 1, 1973, Page (XIII)Textile industry in West Bengal, 
S.N. Hada, Vice-President, Bengal Millowners' Association. 
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The condition of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal has been deteriorated year 
by year and decline in civil consumption and exports are evident from the above table. 
The reasons for this deplorable condition of the industry may be ascribed to various 
adverse factors. The high prices of cotton and stores, high cost of dyes and chemicals 
coupled with labour unrest leading to low productivity are mainly responsible for the 
present state of affairs. In addition, frequent load shedding and power cut aggravated the 
condition. Working in such adverse conditions, mills were running into heavy losses 
and their financial resources were fast diminishing and eventually ıt brought about the 
closure of a large number of mills. 


For the last several years, the industry was forced to accept a situation where its 
manufacturing costs were going up year by year without any parallel improvement in 
the price realization on its products. A disequilibrium developed such as the industry 
had never experienced. The increase in cotton cost alone was so severe as to take away 
what little margins there were at the beginning of 1965. The cost inflation was not 
limited to cotton alone, for cost on other counts also went up during this period such as 
labour, stores, dyes and chemicals and working finance, while prices of yarn and cloth 
moved up only marginally. In the circumstances, the condition of the industry went 
from bad to worse and many units which were weak or marginally placed had to close 
operation altogether. B 


At the end of 1971, the number of mill closures in West Bengal mounted to 22. The 
National Textile Corporation (NTC) had to step in and take-over control of 12 mills, 
while the Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India Ltd.(IRCI) gave financial 
assistance and helped in the reopening of another 3 mills. Still 3 composite mills are 
lying closed since 1965. With the fall in cotton prices towards the beginning of 1972, 
the textile industry in West Bengal was just recovering from the crisis. But there was a 
set back once again on account of the severe power crisis, steep increase in cotton prices 
and costs of other inputs, and the persistent rise in the consumer price index resulting in 
higher and higher dearness allowance as well as higher basic wages, the details of which 
will be discussed in the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER -IV 


OUTLINE OF SMALL SCALE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN WEST 
BENGAL IN THE CONTEXT OF OVERALL COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


The small scale cotton textile industry (including handloom cotton weaving, khadi, 
Powerloom and Cotton hosiery) constitutes an important sector of the cotton textile 
industry. Cotton mills in the organized sector and small scale cotton textile industry in 
the decentralized sector are complementary to each other so far as the industry in West 
Bengal, nay in India is concerned. The small scale cotton textile industry has acquired a 
special significance under the present condition in view of its vast employment 
potential. The industry is thus destined not only to meet a sizable portion of our home 
demand but also to earn for us. Those engaged in production would wisely adapt 
themselves to the changing demands of clientele. Bearing this consideration in mind, the 
present chapter is devoted exclusively to a full fledged discussion of the small scale 
sector of the cotton textile industry. 


Handloom Cotton Weaving Industry 


The history of the handloom cotton weaving industry in Bengal dates back to antiquity, 
the details of which have been stated earlier in Chapter-I. At present cotton weaving is 
carried on more or less in every district of West Bengal. (Fig-5). In localities in Nadia, 
24 Parganas, Burdwan (now Bardhaman), Howrah, Hooghly and Midnapore (now 
Medinipur) districts etc. the weavers still exist by virtue of their superior skill in 
particular kinds of weaving. In the Hooghly district Serampore and Haripal are 
important centres of production. In Santipore the weavers are engaged in weaving 
sarees with coloured jari borders. Farasdanga and Dhaniakhali have also their own 
specialities. Uniformity of texture, fineness and durability have won a reputation for 
Farasdanga clothes. 


Like the cotton mill industry, the handloom industry also has a variety of gradation. Its 
products range from the cheapest gamchas (towels) to the costly sarees, the like of 
which no mill can produce. All these products are not to be met with at all the centres; 
for certain centres have specialized in certain varieties of products or have been noted 
for some special qualities of their products. 


The important centres for marketing the handloom cotton fabrics in West Bengal (Fig-6) 
are Howrah, Nabadwip, Radhamanihat and Kolkata of which Howrah Hat is the largest 
marketing centre in India. According to an estimate, the average transaction on a hat day 
is more than Rs. 30 lakhs, while buyers and sellers total more than 60,000.The weekly 
market at Howrah is earmarked for Tuesdays in the Maidan of Howrah town. Dhotis 
and sarees are mainly imported from the districts of Hooghly, and parts of Nadia and 
Burdwan where the weavers have reputation in the art. These places are Dhaniakhali, 
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Begumpore, Chandernagore (Farasdanga), Antpur, Rajbalhat, Serampur, Jangipara, 
Kalna, Katwa, Debipore, Santipore, Fulia, Nabadwip and many other places. Mosquito 
curtains from  Ramjibanpore in Medinipur district, gamchas from  Tamluk, 
Radhamonihat, Contai and Medinipur town, bedsheets and towels from various places 
in Bankura and silk products from Puruliya and Bishnupur are special attractions of 
these markets. Srimani market is famous for the ready made garments while the Ganesh 
Mongla Hat deals with hosiery products. 


Howrah Hat may be considered as the clearing centre of handloom clothes in West 
Bengal. Many pikars or middlemen assemble here to carry with them the products to 
distant districts. Handloom sarees from the State have a good market in Delhi, Mumbai, 
TamilNadu, Allahabad, Patna and places in Assam. Before World War II, articles from 
the Hat were exported to Burma (now Myanmar), Sri Lanka, Nepal and other foreign 
countries. 


Besides serving the majority of the markets in West Bengal adequate quantities of 
goods are sent to Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. 

Present Position: 

West Bengal produces about 12.02 percent or 285 million metres of the total handloom 
cotton cloths in India (2372 million metres 1980) which meets roughly one fourth of the 
total cloth demand of the State. But in respect of the number of handlooms West Bengal 
ranks fourth in India and accounts for roughly 5.84 percent(2,12,000) of India's total 
(3,021,000-1982).The handloom industry provides direct employment to over 5,67,907 
persons in 2,12,000 handlooms, while another 5,00,000 persons are indirectly dependent 
on this industry for their livelihood. 


+ 
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Table-9 Production of Handloom Cotton cloths in West Bengal. 
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Source: Directorate of Industries (Handloom Section), Govt. Of West Bengal, Kolkata 
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Table-10 Location and year of Commencement of Cotton 
Textile Industries in West Bengal (1974and 1982) 
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Mills managed by NTC (National Textile Corporation) 
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Mills managed by NTC (National Textile Corporation) 
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Кай: Industries 

In any discussion on the small scale cotton weaving industry in West Bengal the case of 
Khadi necessarily deserves a very careful consideration. Although it may be included in 
the category of general handloom cotton weaving industry, it has its own distinction. 
We consider whether the khadi industry is an economic proposition in the existing 
situation where the products of ordinary handloom cottage industry and cotton mills 
predominate and whether apart from its strength derived from patnotic sentiments it can 
live on its own economic viability. There are certain considerations for which the 


questions of special treatment of Khadi need to be examined. The considerations are: 


1. Khadi has acquired a special value as being sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi 
who considered its manufacture and use as the first step to national 


reconstruction. 


2. It has a special significance as being purely a cottage industry. All its raw 
materials are handspun yarns produced at home, whereas the handloom 


weaving industry invariably uses mill-made yarns. 


3. Khadi provides and may provide full-time and part-time employment to 


millions of men and women in the country, and 


4. И can make India's rural folk self-sufficient to some extent in respect of 
clothing .Handloom weaving may also contribute to the same objective, but in 
its case its dependence on mill-made yarn will run counter to the ideal of 
village self sufficiency. 


Table-11 Khadi Industry -1974 


ral ra ia [Tor For West Bengal 





Source: Amrita Bazar Patrika, Kolkata, 18% August, 1974. 
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Khadi has taken roots in about one lakh villages of India and some twenty lakh artisans 
are engaged in Khadi weaving either full-time or part-time employment of which West 
Bengal's share in employment is 18,000 persons. It may be mentioned Khadi has 
brought a new ray of hope among the refugees and the tribals. 


With the increased availability of mill cloth, there has been a fall in the off take of 
Khadi products. This industry has been experiencing sales resistance. However, the 
development of cottage industries, side by side with the mill industry, has been 
officially recognized as one of the objectives of the industrial policy. The government of 
India set up an All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board to prepare and organize 
programmes for its development and promotion. The Board works in close co-operation 
with State Governments and the All India Spinners Association. 


Finance for the Board is made from the cess on mill-made cloth. The government has 
sanctioned large sums of money by way of grants and loans for the implementation of 
schemes initiated by the Board. The schemes include the grant of a subsidy on the sale 
of khadi by giving rebate on khadi and the grant of loans for the purchase of cotton, for 
the purchase of khadi for supply to the Government, for the purchase of khadi from . 
production centres on payment of 60 percent of the value of stock, and also for the 


purchase of raw materials and implements. 


Vital Considerations in favour of the handloom cotton weaving industry: 


It would appear that quantitatively the handloom industry doesn't warrant the 
condemnation that it cannot survive and that it will have to go. There are certain 
important considerations, on account of which the future of the industry cannot be 
regarded as altogether bleak. The considerations are: 


l. The volume of handloom production is so large and diversified that it is 
doubtful if mills can successfully expand tbeir productive technique and 
diversify their production to eliminate the utility of handloom products. The 
handloom products offer large varieties with the result that they are better fitted 
to satisfy the special and diversified needs. There are coarse varieties of 
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products like common sarees, gamchas, lungis etc., and also artistic products 
like those of Santipur, Farasdanga, Rajbalhat etc. which cannot be 
manufactured by mills. The demand for such traditional handloom clothes still 


remain at a high level in the country and in foreign lands, 


The products of handloom weaving have speciality of their own. They are 
more durable than the mill products. The durability of handloom products is to 
be found not only in the high-priced products but also in the coarse and cheap 
varieties. The latter have an appeal to the common people which cheap mill 
products rarely command because of their inherently low durability. 


The pattern of cottage and small scale production, as represented by the 
handloom weaving industry, is not out of harmony with the industrial policy of 
even the highly industrialized countries like Japan, United States, West 
Germany, Italy etc. There is no inherent contradiction in the system now 
prevailing in India. If organized suitably, the industry may be set on a stable 
footing. | 


The handloom industry may be regarded as a suitable occupation for most of 
the village folk , since the workers in handlooms enjoy the advantage of 
working with low cost capital and with family labour, so that the family rather 
than the wage labourers alone form the economic unit. It is indeed important 
for the achievement of local self sufficiency in respect of certain type of 
clothes. Moreover it is a mean of rehabilitating displaced persons from East 
Pakistan (Bangladesh) with small investments. The industry offers 
employment to over 567907 persons directly and another 5, 00000 persons. 
This is an important consideration in the face of acute unemployment problem 
in West Bengal. 


Ind 


The powerloom industry occupies an important position in the cotton textile industry in 
our country. Apart from manufacturing and supplying cloth in wide varieties and 
competitive qualities, it is a major provider of self as well as service employment. 
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Although no official statistics for the production of the powerloom sector is available 
according to trade estimate, делу 25 percent of the aggregate output of the cotton 
textile industry is accounted for by this sector alone (Todi, 1972). It 1s however, 
estimated on a rough basis, on the basis of consumption of yarn, that the production of a 
power loom is about 30 metres per day and the production in West Bengal is estimated 
at 94.57 million metres per annum. Against this national background, it is pertinent to 
point out that our State lags far behind other States in respect of organization and 
development of powerlooms. It will be borne out by the fact that West Bengal occupies 
seventh position in respect of number of looms installed and tenth position with regard 
to employment of labour on the basis of 3 to 4 persons per powerloom against about 
9,00,000 persons in Indian powerloom industry. 


Table-12 Distribution of powerlooms in the selected States of India (1981) 


[Sue — ГГ. Ramher of Powerisoms | 
18027 


India- Total 
including other States and Union Territories 221208 


The reason for faster development of powerlooms in some States which are also 
advanced in cotton mill industry may be traced to: 
















a) Easy availability of yarn and sized beams at competitive prices and in suitable 
counts: 


b) Availability of processing facilities for bleaching , calendaring , sizing ,dyeing 
and printing: 

c) Ready availability of technical know —how and skilled weavers and 

d) Marketing facilities 
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Table-13. Distribution of the powerloom factories in West Bengal (District Wise) 1981. 


NumberofUmts | Number Looms 


Bardhaman (former Burdwan) 


Source: The Powerloom Units are affiliated to the Seven Power loom Association 





Judged by the criteria of volume and variety of production, the position of the 
powerloom industry in West Bengal is extremely precarious. The production of the 
powerloom industry is mainly confined to gray varieties of coarse and medium grades 
of dhotis, sarees and markin only, while our counterparts in other States like 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu have successfully diversified their production in 
cloth and superfine bleached qualities of dhotis and sarees including printed varieties. 


There has been of late a shift in the pattern of consumption of certain varieties of 
textiles from cotton to staple fibre and woollen products .The power loom industry 
should keep pace with change. If for some reason or other, the supply of cotton yam 
falls short arrangement should be made to provide silk, woolen and synthetic textiles so 
that looms do not lie idle. This will ensure larger outturn and higher economic returns. 


It may therefore be said that the small power loom factories can survive because they 
enjoy the advantages of both the handloom and the mill sectors. 


Cotton Hosiery Industry: 


Hosiery in a broader sense covers all kinds of knitted undergarments made of cotton, 
wool or man-made fibre. This kind of underwears were originally imported from the 
British Isles (Banerjee 1972).In 1893, late Ananda Prasad Mukherjee established the 
first full-fledged hosiery factory at Kidderpore, Kolkata under the name, Oriental 
Hosiery Manufacturing Company with imported power-driven knitting and processing 


machines. This enterprise was a short-lived one because of the apathy of consumers 


towards indigenous products. 


The Swadeshi movements of 1905 provided a fillip to country-made goods and made it 
possible for the knitting industry established itself. A good number of cotton hosiery 
units were set up with imported machines in Pabna, Narayanganj (Bangladesh) and 
Kolkata. Improvement was effected in the quality of products. Although imported yam 
was still used, the manufacturers were able to compete with the European and Japanese 
goods (Banerjee, 1972). 


World War- II brought fortune to the industry due to the high level of prices maintained 
for a long time though yarn and imported needles were scarce. Towards the end of the 
war, the restrictions on the import of knitting machines were removed. As a result a 
large number of units were set up with new imported machines. Since the Korean War 
was continuing, all the units, new and old were still making profits. But the actual crash 
in the industry came in 1952 when stocks were released after the cessations of the 
Korean War. The haphazard growth of the industry during the unrestricted period after 
partition and the subsequent crash ultimately caused the disintegration. Most of the big 
and well-known composite units were closed down and knitting units, tailoring units 
and bleaching units came into being. It is, however, encouraging that consumers of 
hosiery goods are becoming quality conscious and those manufacturers are now trying 


to improve their brands to suit the changing taste of the consumers. 


Present Position: 


The most distinctive feature of the cotton hosiery industry in India is its tendency to 
bunch together in certain regions and certain cities for that matter. Like the organized 
textile industry, hosiery also has three sub-sections-cotton hosiery, synthetic hosiery and 
woolen hosiery. Each of these as stated above is concentrated in certain areas of India 
like the cotton hosiery in Kolkata, Tirupur and Belgaum, synthetic hosiery in Mumbai 
(erstwhile Bombay) and Delhi and woolen hosiery in Ludhiana. Of late, the industry has 
tended to fan out, but the rate of dispersal is not quite satisfactory. The main reason for 
this type of bunching together is perhaps lack of ancillary industries on which hosiery 


industry depends for many of the requirements from processing of its raw materials to 
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finishing of its end products. To a certain extent, this cannot be avoided, as it involves a 
heavy financial layout for establishment of a self-sufficient hosiery unit. Although 
developed in a haphazard manner and without any sort of planning, the hosiery industry 
is still progressing. 

The hosiery industry essentially belongs to the small-scale sector. Both the Union and state 
Governments recognize it as such for all practical purposes. Kolkata possesses the largest 
concentration of cotton hosiery industry in West Bengal. West Bengal in other words 
Kolkata once a home of cotton hosiery in India cannot any longer claim the privilege of 
being so. Tirupur, a small town in Tamil Nadu, has been coming up as a formidable 
competitor of Kolkata because of its favourable location near the cotton belt area and the 
spinning mills of Tamil Nadu. The people in cotton belt area of west and north are also 
taking interest 1n this industry in recent years. Lately, a number of units have been set up in 
Varanasi, Kanpur and Delhi where facilities are available for favourable growth of the 
industry. Thus West Bengal Hosiery Industry is loosing gradually its field of trade. The main 
disadvantage lies with the procurement of proper quality and quantity of yam at reasonable 
prices. Since the industry depends mostly on outside supply (90 percent of the yarns 
consumed are supplied by the western and southern states of India) and sales (Export of 
hosiery goods from West Bengal —Rs. 13, 00,000 annually), it incurs heavy costs towards 
inward and outward freight and allied expenses like sales tax and octroi duty which has been 
recently imposed. On the whole, the present production cost is now eating into the owners’ 
profit. The poor manufacturers of hosiery are only clinging to the industry in the hope of 
brighter days to come. 


What is, therefore, needed is an arrangement by which the availability of the most 
essential raw materials ie. hosiery yarn (cone yarn) can be increased to meet the 
industry’s demand. This may be achieved in the following way: 


By making it obligatory for all cotton mills (spinning and composite) to set apart at least 
10 to 15 percent of their production capacity to manufacture hosiery yarn, and among 
the mills taken over by the National Textiles Corporation, a common programme may 
be evolved to manufacture hosiery yarn of different counts for the purpose of 
distributing the same to the decentralized sector. This sector of hosiery industry is as 
important as any other big sector of the textile economy. If it is given more attention, it 


could create more employment opportunities. 
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Problems and Remedies (small scale cotton textile industry) 


Of all the factors which are responsible for the slow growth of the small scale cotton 
textile industry mention may be made of the followings. It should be noted however that 
the problems are mostly the same in all the sections of the small scale industry. 


Raw Materials: 


The principal raw material used in the cotton weaving industry is cotton yarn and out of 
the.conditions of its supply most of the difficulties and problems of the weavers arise. 
As the weavers work individually and there is hardly any group organization among 
them whether on a co-operative basis or otherwise, they have to depend on the local 
Mahajans or merchants for their supplies of yarn. As they are not in a position to 
purchase their supplies on wholesale basis, they have necessarily to pay a little higher 
price for their retail purchases. If however the local yarn merchants happen to be 
Mahajans also, they advance yarn on credit but the price they collect in the Jong run 
becomes too high for them. 


The advance of yarn to the weavers on credit constitutes an obligation on the part of the 
weaver on account of which they have to accept whatever terms the mabajans or 
middlemen may like to dictate. The terms with regard to the rate of wages or to the 
quantity of yarns offered by them are indeed onerous. The Mahajans do not permit the 
weavers to market their own products, even if they could. It is an indispensable 
condition of the supply of yarn that the weavers must submit the specified quantities of 
finished products to the mahajans. They cannot also run away out of the influence of the 
mahajans because of the ever-increasing obligations in which they are to carry on their 
production. Government has already started taking steps to improve the conditions of 
the unorganized sector. These will be discussed in details in chapter-VIII. 


With regard to other notable defects of the existing system of yarn supply, it may be 
stated that the weavers in the remote rural areas suffer from an unavoidable handicap, 
namely, increased cost of yarn supply due to transport charges for railways or boat 
services or trucks or carts. This handicap is further aggravated by the dishonest dealings 
of certain middlemen. Their dishonesty consists of three types. They often offer inferior 
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quality of yarn at the same price as that of the superior quality goods. They also deceive 
the weavers in weight and also in brands, for the ignorant village folk are not always 
expected to know all about the different brands of yarns available in the market. By this 
method the mahajans in many cases realize 15 to 20 percent higher price from the 
weavers than the level of prices prevailing in the market. This obviously adds to the 
production cost of the workers and accordmgly reduces their competitive efficiency 
against mill-made and imported stuffs. 


Shortage of yarn supply too aggravated the condition. West Bengal's monthly 
requirement of yarn for the cotton weaving industry accounted to 39,30,000 kgs in 
1981. Moreover due to 70 to 90 percent increase 1n the price of hank yarn the cost of 
production of handloom cloth has increased by 25 percent affecting the marketability of 
the goods produced for which about 5,67,907 weavers in West Bengal are facing 
problems of unemployment. 


Yam allocation per power loom in West Bengal accounts for about 30 percent of the 
nt eded intake. Hosiery industry in West Bengal covers 45 percent of the installed 
capacity of the country's total and accounts for 40 percent of the total cotton hosiery 
produced in India, while it was getting only 20 percent of the central distribution of 
cotton yarn. This testifies to the gross inadequacy of the State quota. 


Most of the cotton mills in West Bengal have their spinning sections, but after meeting 
their own requirements very small quantities of yarn are placed on the market. The 
absolute dependence of the weavers on the mahajans or middlemen for their supplies of 
yarn clearly suggests that if there were a few spinning mills in some of the weaving 
districts, many of their difficulties would have been eliminated. 


Machinery: 

For the slow improvement of the productive technique of handloom cotton weaving in 
West Bengal mention should be made of the non-responsiveness of the weavers to the 
changing requirements(largely due to their illiteracy and orthodoxy) and the mahajans 
are taking full advantage of this situation . Improvement of the productive techniques 
called for with regard to the following aspects: 
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1. Employment of updated power looms 
2. Preparation and introduction of good and attractive designs. 


3. Introduction of dyeing ,calendaring bleaching and printing machines 


The invention of fly-shuttle and semi-automatic looms has opened up great possibilities 
for the handloom weaving industry, for their use ensures not only speed in production 
but also economizes costs to a considerable extent. Besides the introduction of jacquard 
machines adopted to throw shuttle, fly-shuttle and semi-automatic looms have enabled 
the handloom industry to possess greater competitive capacity against mill-made 
fabrics. Although the use of jacquards has not yet spread uniformly all over, its use is 
more perceptible in the districts of Nadia and Hooghly. It is observed that at Santipur, 
Ranaghat, Nabadwip in Nadia, Bishnupur in Bankura, Farasdnaga in Hooghly etc,. 
Jacquards are generally used. 


Although there is and will be a steady demand for single fabrics, the demand for artistic 
fabrics is continuously increasing specially on account of competition from mill-made 
fabrics. In the case of jacquards, definite designs drawn with mathematical precision are 
to be first of all worked out on cardboard pieces. If these designs are not well drawn and 
artistic the woven fabrics cannot certainly be made attractive and artistic. Hence, new 
designs are to be introduced to cope with the changing tastes of the consumers. 


There is no doubt that dyeing is a necessary part of manufacturing artistic fabrics. Apart 
from the production of gray fabrics, all coloured sarees or artistic bordered fabrics 
require dyeing. One of the defects of handloom fabrics is that they cannot be as finished 
as mill-made goods. The reason is the absence of calendaring facilities in the rural areas. 
Such facilities should be provided at suitable service centres in order to extend the 
benefit to the rural weavers. Groups of weavers or weaving centres, if organized on a 
co-operative basis may easily afford to have their own calendaring machines. 
Government organizations either in the form of sales depots or emporium, or district 
weaving schools may also be equipped with such machines for the advantage of the 
weavers. Well-equipped processing houses providing bleaching, dyeing, calendaring 
and printing facilities will help in bringing about diversification of production and 
improvement in quality. 
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Finance: 


Lack of finance is responsible for most of the problems from which the handloom 
workers suffer. It is due to this factor that they cannot undertake any new experiments, 
and cannot hold on to their products in order to take advantage of better market. What is 
most serious consequence to the industry as a whole is that they have to solicit the 
assistance of the mabajans and get entangled in their grip. In consequence there have 
evolved two groups of workers, viz. (a) independent weavers who are not linked with 
the mahajans in any way, but have to manage their finance and marketing themselves 
and (b) dependent weavers who are no better than wage earners and the mahajans 
provide them with funds to buy equipments, advances to them raw materials like yarns, 
receive from them finished products and markets these on their own account. The 
weavers receive a sort of wages or bani on a time basis or according to the quality and 
quantity of goods produced. The only advantage with this group of workers is that they 


can work in their homes and enjoy domestic environments. 
The problem of finance may be considered to relate principally to the followings: 


]. Purchase of appliances like looms and other equipments, 
2. Purchase of yam and other raw materials like dyes, chemicals etc. 
3. Payment of wages to hired assistants if any and, 


4. Defraying the expenses of maintaining the family which consists of four to five 


members on the average. 


Hence to wipe out the financial stringencies of the weaving community, it is necessary 
to arrange banking facilities in the rural areas. Government is taking steps in extending 
financial assistance through nationalized and commercial banks and other financial 
institutions providing the weaving population of decentralized sector with short-term as 
well as mid-term loans and with special credit facilities. 
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The problem of marketing is closely inter-connected with the problem of finance. The 
mahajans are serving as the joint agencies of finance and marketing while the few 
weaving families at certain centres which still remain outside the nexus of such 
middlemen have to find finance for themselves and market their products in any manner 
they can. Such weavers have to hawk their products from door to door, dispose them off 
in rural markets on hat bars(days) or in the neighboring towns or failing in all these, 
they sell them to the mahajans at such rate as may be dictated by the mahajans. 


The majority of the weavers are under obligation to the mahajans either for long 
standing loan or for assured regular supply of yarns. Even if some expert weavers like to 
dispose off their marketable products independently, they cannot. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that even if the weavers receive a slightly reduced price, many of 
them consider themselves happily relieved of the responsibility of marketing their 
products by themselves. This is obviously a very unsatisfactory system and its 
continuance is principally due to the absence of any group section on the part of the 
weavers either linked with the middlemen or independent of them. To remove all these 
difficulties a large number of handlooms have been brought under co-operative fold in 
West Bengal. 


“ 


Existing Agencies of Publicity; 
In these days of changing fashions and intense competition from the organized industry 
the need for well-directed propaganda and publicity for the products of small scale 
cotton textile industry is essential. The existing agencies of publicity may be summed 
up as follows: 
8) Periodical hats or markets which meet on particular day or days of the week at 
particular centres e.g. Howrah Hat etc. 


b) Periodical melas which meet at certain centres on account of certain religious 
festivals e.g. Rathayatras Muharram etc. 


c) The cotton piece-goods shops in urban areas at which handloom products are 
often preserved in show-cases. 


d) Occasional exhibitions of industrial products and handloom products which are 
organized by public bodies both in urban and rural areas. 
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е) The West Bengal Government Industrial Museum, Kolkata. 


f) The moving exhibition organized by West Bengal Government which moves 
from place to place in rural areas and exhibits to the rural folk handloom and 
cottage industry products. 


g) Periodical advertisements 1n selected paper inviting public support for cottage 
industry products and display of handloom products at public places. 


h) Subsidization of selected shops in certain urban centres so that they may not 
only stock handloom products but also dispose them off on a commission 
basis. 


1) Establishment of emporia for cottage industry products at selected districts 
head quarters with sales sections attached to them(e.g. Cottage industries, 
Kolkata). They may be organized either by Government initiative or by 
weavers' organization with government aid. 


From the above discussion it is ascertained that cloth production in the decentralized 
sector deserves special mention. In 1981, production by decentralized sector i.e. 
handloom and powerlooms accounted for 464 million metres as against the production 
of 128 million metres by West Bengal mills. It should be noted that unlike the 
decentralized sector, the mills were badly affected by power shortage, labour troubles 
etc. From the point of employment potential about 6,45,907 people (5,67,907 persons in 
handlooms, 30,000 persons in powerlooms, 30,000 persons in hosiery and 18,000 
persons in Khadi) are engaged in the small scale cotton textile industry. Thus, the 
importance of the decentralized sector in the industrial strategy of cotton textiles in 
West Bengal may easily be visualized. 


To sum up, small scale and cottage industries constitute an integral part of our national 
economy. The small establishments, containing the potentialities of arresting the 
mounting volume of unemployment and under —employment, are acting as ancillaries in 
course of developmental planning and playing an important role in stabilizing the 
country's economy. But if they are to survive in a dynamic age, they must re-equip and 
adapt themselves to better techniques. A study pertaining to the evaluation of the cotton 
textile industry (both large and small) in the context of India has been made in the 


following chapter. 
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CHAPTER - V 


COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF WEST BENGAL IN INDIAN CONTEXT 


In this chapter a comparative estimate has been undertaken to show the relative position 
of the cotton textile industry of West Bengal in the context of India. 


West Bengal, with 41 mills compared to 723 mills in the country, ranks fourth as a 
cotton textile producing state of India. But her share is far less than adequate with only 
5.67 percent of the textile mills of India compared to 32.77 percent, 15.77 percent 
shares of Tamil Nadu (237), Gujarat (114) and Maharashtra (105) respectively. The 
geographical distribution of the mills has been discussed in chapter - П. In 1982 West 
Bengal accounted for about 5.13 percent of the total spindles and 4.83 percent of the 
total looms installed in the cotton textile industry of India. But she contributed only 7.50 
percent of India's total production of cotton yarn and 3.68 percent of India's total 
production of cotton cloth. The existing cotton mills in West Bengal meet only about 
1/5* of the state's demand and this industry of West Bengal employed about 6.24 
percent of the total number of workers in the cotton textile industry of India, which 
accounted for about 1.00 percent of the total number of factory labourers in the country. 
Apart from powerlooms and hosiery industries, the other major sector of the cotton 
textile industry is the handloom cotton weaving. West Bengal's share of handloom cloth 
production to the total handloom cloths in India is 12.02 percent. Her own production of 
handloom cloth meets only a quarter of the total demand for cloth in West Bengal. But 
the number of bandlooms accounts for 5.84 percent of India's total (3, 02,000). The 
handloom industry in West Bengal provides direct employment to over 5, 67,907 
persons on 12,000 handlooms as against India's total employment of 75, 00,000 in 
handloom industry. So, the contribution of West Bengal in the cotton textile industry of 
India is indeed not negligible. 


In this connection, a look over the different components of the cotton textile industry of 
West Bengal in the context of the states of India will be pertinent. 
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Tablel4 Cotton Textile Industry-States of Indía, 1972 


Cotton Textile Industry-States of India, 1972 
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Source: Compiled in the present form by the cuthor from data collected from Bengal Millowners' Association, Kolkata 
Table-15 Cotton Textile Industry - States of India November, 1972 


á 





Cotton Yarns Yarn Consumed for Cotton Fabrics 
Production ving production 
(In thousand Kg ) (in thousand kg.) 


> 


"n 


1326 
1236 


Total 77029 43074 


Source: India Textile Bulletin, issued by office of the Textile Commissioner, 
Bombay. Vol. XVIII, No. 10, January, 1973, p 21, p.28, pp.46-47, p.58. 
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Table-16 Clvil Deliveries and Export Deliveries of Cotton fabrics- States of India, November, 1972 


Civil Deliveries 
(in thousand metres) 
2468 


| Andhra Pradesh 1 28 | 


2048 
Total 50708 





Source : Indian Textile Bulletin, Vol ХУШ, No. 10, January, 1973, pp. 72-73. 


Table-17. Cotton Textile industry- States of India, 1973 


27741 
1223479 


399325 
384570 


13686 
204991 1021281 6662203 


Source: Indian Textile Bulletin, Annual Number 1973, Vol XIX No.13, p-42,p 44, p47,p 53, p56,pp 66-67. 
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Table-18. Cotton Textile industry- States of India, 1973 
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Source: Indian Textile Bulletin, Annual Number 1973, Vol XIX No 13, p-42, p.44, p47, p53, p56, рр.66-67. 
Data have been plotted on maps with the help of different statistical methods. It is 
obvious that in respect of the number of spindles West Bengal ranks fifth in India after 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat'and Uttar Pradesh. As regards number of looms the 
position of West Bengal is fifth next to Maharashtra, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh West Bengal also occupies the sixth position with regard to 
employment of labour, the first being Maharashtra followed by Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh respectively (Fig. 7). So far as the production of 
cotton yarn is concerned Maharashtra tops the list followed by Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal etc. On production side of cotton 
fabrics West Bengal's rank is sixth after Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. West Bengal consumes 1,580,000 Kg. of cotton yarn out of 
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44,094,000 Kg. of cotton yarn consumption in the mills of India. West Bengal supplies 
10,431,000 metres of cotton fabrics for 'Civil deliveries', its position in the all India 
picture being fifth after Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. West 
Bengal takes the sixth place in exporting cotton fabrics (1,591,000 metres), while 
Maharashtra ranks first followed by Gujarat, Pondicherry, Madhya Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu. It is realized from the above facts and figures that the cotton textile industry of 
West Bengal occupies an important position in India as a whole, but the corresponding 
quantitative shares are not as comfortable as desired. 


The following table presents the values for the different items of cotton textile industry 
in India (statewise) for the year 1973 as shown below. A similar view is cast on the raw 
cotton consumption, production of cotton yarns and cotton fabrics in the four leading 
textile producing States of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. 
Relevant statistics are given in the following table: 


Table-19 Cotton Consumption, Cotton yarn and Fabrics production in four 
selected states of India, January to November - 1972 


Cotton consumption Cotton yarn production S 
January / November, January / November, 1972 
1972 (Bale) (Bale) January / n 1972 


1196300 
Maharashtra 1487118 (215395000Kg.) 


4 910610 

Tamil Nadu 1082187 (163914000Kg.) 
х 834470 
190440 


One Bale: 180 Kg. in case of cotton and yarn and 1500 metres in case of cotton cloth. 





Source: Indian Textile Bulletin issued y the office of the Textile Commissioner, 
Bombay. Уо. ХУШ, No. 10 January 1973 p-35, pp 46-47, P.58 


From the above values of cotton consumption, cotton yarns and cotton fabrics 
production of four major cotton textile producing states(Fig. 8),We find that West 
Bengal lags far behind the three leading States vis. Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and 
Gujarat in respect of cotton consumption and cotton yarn production. But in respect of 
cotton fabrics production West Bengal surpasses the production of Tamil Nadu and 
ranks third. This indicates that cotton mills in Tamil Nadu are engaged more in 
producing yarn than cotton fabrics. The contribution of West Bengal in respect of 
production of cotton textiles in India thus deserves special mention. 
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A comparative study between the cotton textile industry of West Bengal and that of India 
as a whole has been carried out here in respect of spindle and loom strength, employment, 
consumption of cotton, production etc (Fig. 9). on the basis of analysis of the data 
(Appendices 2 and 2a) from 1935 to 1973, at an interval of five years. Percentage growth 
for each item has been calculated from the raw data and graphs are drawn showing the 
trend of growth in West Bengal and India for the items mentioned above. 


Table-20 Percentage growth (five-yearly rate) of the different components of 
the cotton textile industry in West Bengal during the period 1935-1973 


Percentage growth over the period 


Period , Spindles | Looms Embloymént Paid up Production of | Production of 
installed | installed p'oym capital cotton yarn | cotton fabrics 


Dos | mx | us | o «| o | * ] 
zs 


1960-65 





Source: Compiled by the author from the raw data supplied by the Millowners' Association. Bombay and 
West Bengal (1935-1950) and Indian Cotton Mills' Federation Journals (1955-1973) (Appendix-2) 


Table-21 Percentage growth (five-yearly rate) of the different components of 
the cotton textile industry in India during the period 1935-1973 


Percentage growth over the period 


Period Spindles Looms E ent Consumption of Production of Production of 
installed installed mploym: cotton yarn cotton yarn cotton fabrics 





Source : Compiled by the author. from the raw data supplied by the Millowners' Association. Bombay and 
West Bengal (1935-1950) and Indian Cotton Mills' Federation Journals (1955-1973) (Appendix-2a) 


Table-22 Export of cotton textiles from India and West Bengal 
Yen ШІ 


Export of Mill made 
cotton textiles from Indi 9531.6 | 10519.1 | 11649.3 | 10935.7 15009.4 | 8305.8 


' Source: India - D.G.C.LS. Kolkata, West Bengal- Textile Export Promotion Council, Kolkata. 
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It may be noticed from the figure (graphs) and tables that the percentage growth for 
spindles and looms in West Bengal 1s generally higher than the average of India with 
the declines in 1950 and 1970.Employment in the cotton textile industry of West Bengal 
shows a satisfactory trend except for a sharp fall during 1965 — 70 (Fig. 10). The 
percentage growth of consumption of cotton, production of cotton yarn and cotton cloth 
in West Bengal is also greater than the all-India figure with sharp declines during 1965- 
70. From the above table it is seen that the cotton textile industry was on the whole 
progressing and although the progress was not uniform, most of the items taken into 
account showed a general upward trend. The cotton textile industry in West Bengal was 
adversely affected by the partition of India. The effect of the partition of India (1947) is 
reflected in the decline in spindleage, loomage and production etc. in the year 1950. In 
the textile industry of West Bengal a peak rise in employment in 1960 was accentuated 
by Government patronage of industrial development (Government of West Bengal, 
Second Five Year Plan Progress Report, 1962). The reason for the general downward 
trend after 1965 was due to the political-cum-labour unrest, lock out and lay off in the 
mill, power shortage, high prices of yarn and yarn shortage etc. It is worth mentioning 
that in 1973 this downward trend was not only arrested but a little rise was also 
registered, however small, in respect of all the items. 


The superimposed percentage curves showing the growth rate of different components 
of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal mark a general rise towards 1973 with a 
genera] fall in 1970. Among them the production of cotton yarn shows the peak in 
percentage growth in 1965. Production from the two spinning mills (Kalyani spinning 
mills - Government undertaking) perhaps accelerated the production of cotton yarn. 


Table-23 Production of cotton mill cloth as percentage of requirement 


Year 


eee “суус ы сш 
| [199 | 1e | 1964 | 196 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 | 


ыыы у с = 


Appendices - 3 & 4 - 





Both India and West Bengal show the same downward trend in production as 
- percentage of requirement, the two running almost parallel to each other. But the 
production - requirement relationship for handloom cotton cloth presents a slightly 
different trend which is evident from the following table. 
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Table-24 Production of handloom cotton cloth as percentage of requirement 
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Table-25 Export of cotton textiles from India and West Bengal 


Year 
Гва | 09 (әт [өлө [IST tene 


Export of Mill made . 
m 9531.6 | 105192 | 116493 | 109357 | 150094 | 8305. 
Export of Cotton 
textiles from Kolkata ' 1684 | 173.8 103 8 807 179.8 | 2392 
erstwhile Calcutta) Port, West-Benga 


Source: India - D G.C.I.S. Kolkat, West Bengal- Textile Export Promotion Council, Kolkata 

















The trend in West Bengal is rather steady which implies that production maintains 
almost the same relation with requirement. But figures for India show an upward trend. 
So, West Bengal needs more production to keep pace with the trend of India. 

Table-26 Distribution of gross output per labourer, net labour productivity and value ` 


added by manufacture per labourer in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (1960-1968) 


| 


NetLabour | Capita Value 


298.66 
308.14 
300 78 
32442 
316.47 
286.34 


|1966 | 123221 407752 | 1385795 286 4 
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Table-27 Distribution of gross output per labourer, net labour productivity and value 
added by manufacture per labourer in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (1960-1968) 


Per 
ЕСЕ ita Net Labour | Capita value 
в Productivity | added by 


output 
(Percentage) | manufacture 
ба Rupees) (in Rupees) 


Per Capita 
value of 
gross output 
(in Rupees) 


Year Net Labour | Capita value 


(Percentage) | manufacture 


5 


10325.33 441.16 33363 6837 35731 2026.58 
11186 08 429 15 341 72 2066 69 


8 


1965 
| 17:0 | 49513 | 410 | 10730 | 40495 | 2260 | 
1970 
1971 
Appendices : 1-19 
Exports df cotton textiles from India during the half year ending June 1973 are placed at 
Rs. 8305 lakhs. This records an increase of Rs. 1620 lakhs over the corresponding half 
year performance in 1972, when shipments stood at Rs. 6685 lakhs. Export figures of 
West Bengal reveal a remarkable improvement over the performance during the period 
from 1968 to June 1973. Shipments during 1970 and 1971 were considerably lower at 
Rs. 103.8 lakhs and Rs. 80.7 lakhs respectively. The shrinkage in export may be 
ascribed to industrial cum political unrest and acute power shortage etc. in the State. 
Export in 1972 and 1973 marked a sharp rise leading to a considerable improvement of 
the industrial situation in West Bengal. (Fig 11) 
It is clear from the above data that West Bengal experienced fall in export deliveries in 
the year 1970 and 1971, while the Indian figure in 1971 also showed a set back in 
export deliveries. Anyhow, from 1971 onwards both India and West Bengal made 
progress in export performance. West Bengal, in particular, registered an enormous 
increase in export deliveries from 8,886,000 metres in 1972 to 21,604,000 metres in 
1973. This performance throws some light on the recovery of the cotton textile industry 
in West Bengal from its phase of depression. | 
И is seen very clearly from the above analysis that the cotton textile industry in West 
Bengal plays a vital role in Indian textile industry with regard to installed capacity of 
spindles and looms, production and export performance etc. The problems facing the 
industry in West Bengal and the remedial measures which must be followed to establish 
on a long-term basis a viable cotton textile industry in West Bengal will be discussed in 
a subsequent chapter. 


1963 11608 29 8220.63 386.75 2173.53 
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, COMPARISON OF MAJOR COTTON TEXTILE 
PRODUCING STATES IN. RELATION TO 
PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFIT. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUTI- 


VITY AND PROFIT, GROSS VALUE 
OF OUTPUT & CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN 
MAHARASHTRA, GUJARAT, TAMIL NADU 
AND WEST BENGAL 
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Fig. 13 











CHAPTER - VI 


PERSPECTIVES ОМ PRODUCTIVITY, COST OF PRODUCTION AND 
PROFITABILITY IN THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN STATES OF 
MAHARASHTRA, GUJARAT, TAMIL NADU AND WEST BENGAL. 


So far, the historical background, present position and some of the important locational 
considerations of the cotton textile industry of West Bengal and its relative position in 
India in general have been discussed. In the present chapter, a comparative evaluation of 
the industry of West Bengal will be made in the background of the leading textile 
producing states of India, namely - Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. The position 
of West Bengal vis-à-vis the above mentioned states will be analyzed in the sequence 
that follows. 


The present chapter contains a study of productivity, cost of production and profitability 
in the cotton textile industry. To pursue the study, per capita value of gross output, net 
labour productivity, per capita value added by manufacture, net capital productivity, 
capital-labour ratio, gross profit as percentage of total value of input and gross profit as 
percentage of invested capital (the average for 12 years from 1960 - 1973 - 74, no data 
being available for the year 1967 and 1972) have been taken into consideration 
(Appendices - 5, 6, and 8). Relevant statistics are available up to the year 1973-74, 
beyond which data is not available. Let the levels of productivity and profit be 
examined in the selected states in India (Fig. 12, 13, 14). 
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Table-28 Distribution of gross output per labourer, net labour productivity and value added 
by manufacture per labourer in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (1960-1968) 


Per Capita 
value of 


Per Capita 


value added value of 


gross output gross output 
(in Rupees) (in Rupees) 
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Table- 29 Distribution of gross output per labourer, net labour productivity and 
value added by manufacture per labourer in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (1960-1968) 


Tamil Nadu 


Per Capita Per Capita 
value of 26 deci value of 
gross output ty gross output 
(in Rupees) (in Rupees) 


178718 
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'Table-30 
No of factories and factories in operation, West Bengal (1999-2005) 


Year No of factories | Factories in Operation 





298 


S 
Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1999-2005. 


No of Factories and factories in operation 
West Bengal (1999-2005) 





S No of factories 

320 e OF sctories In Operation 

310 

300 v 
2 
$ 200 
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З 270 
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Fig.15 


From the above data it is evident that in the year 1998, 298 factories were found in west 
Bengal. The number increased in 2000, with 319 cotton textile factories (Fig. 15). In the 
year 2004, the number suddenly declined to 298. Of them 272 were in operation. After 
starting the production some factories have to stop their operation because of raw 
material shortage, fluctuation in market, labour problem etc. In the year 2000, 37 
factories stopped their production. 


Table-31 
Fixed Capital invested by textile Industries of West Bengal (1998-1999 to 2004-05) 


Fixed Capital (in Rs Lakh 





Source . Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2000-05 
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Fixed Capital invested by textile industries of WB 
(1998-1999 tó 2004-05) 


Capital (Rs. Lakh) 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
Year 
Fig.16 
Fixed assets are those which have a normal productive life of more than one year. Fixed 
capital includes mainly land, buildings, plant and machinery, furniture and fixtures, 
transport equipment, water system and road ways. Other fixed assets such as hospitals, 
schools etc are used for the factory personnel. In the year 1999, 275867 lakh fixed 
capital was invested in cotton textile industries of West Bengal (Fig. 16). 





Table-32 
Capital invested in textile industries of West Bengal (1998-99 to 2004-05) 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 





Capital invested in textile industries of Y est Bengal 
(1998-99 to 2144-05) 


Capita! (Rs. Lakh) 





Fig.17 
The sum total of fixed capital and physical working capital forms the total invested 
capital From the above data it is found that the capital invested in cotton textile 
industries of West Bengal is very much fluctuating (Fig 17). 
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Table-33 
Value of Product and by-product of textile industries of West Bengal (1998-99 to 2004-05) 


Values of product and by-products (in Rs Lakh 
167870 








Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 
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Fig.18 


Values of products and by- products of cotton textile industries are increasing with 
increasing demand. In 1998 the values of products and by- products were only Rs. 
1678770 lakh where in 2004 it was Rs. 496507 lakh (Fig 18) 


Table-34 
Fuel and material consumed by textile industries of West Bengal (1998-99 to 2004-05) 


Year Fuel Consumed | Material Consumed 
Values in Rs. Lakh 
-99 
-2 










40058 
2003-2004 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 
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Fuel and material consummed by textile industries of West Bengal 
(1998-99 to 2004-05) 


OFuel Consumed 
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Table-35 
Total input and output of cotton textile industries of West Bengal (1998-99 to 2004-05) 


= 
Values in Rs. Lakh 


342063 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 
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Raw material and fuel are two essential pre requisites for production of cotton textile 
industry. Total input comprises of values of fuels, material consumed as well as 
expenditure such as cost of contracts and communication work done by others on 
materials supplied by the factory, cost of material consumed for repair and maintenance 
etc. Total input also include inward freight and transport charges of raw materials and 
finished products, taxes given by the factory, postage, telephone and telex expenses, 
insurance charges, banking charges etc. Materials which are consumed by cotton textile 
industries are raw cotton, components, chemicals, packing materials etc. Fuels are 
mainly coal and electricity consumed by cotton textile factories during the accounting 
years. Consumption of fuel and raw material by cotton textile industries in West Bengal 
increases with the increasing demand of textile products (Fig 19, 20). 


Table-36 
Income in Cotton textile industries of West Bengal (1998-99 to 2004-05) 


Income in Rs Lakh 
1998-1999 


96001 


2000-2001 109599 


107803 

124082 
2003-2004 117524 
2004-2005 101073 
Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 
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Table-37. 
Profit in Cotton textile industries of West Bengal (1998-99 to 2004-05) 


Income in Rs Lakh 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 
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From the above data of income and profit in cotton textile industries of West Bengal, it 
is found that from 1998 to 2004 the cotton textile factories of West Bengal remained far 
away to gain profit. This was because of raw material shortage, high price of raw 
material, infrastructural problems, labour problem, frequent bandhs with decreasing 
number of mandays (Fig 21,22). 
Table-38 
No of persons engaged in cotton textile industries of West Bengal (1998-2004) 


No. of persons 
engagea 
is | oor | mem | өз” | 
on 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998- 2004. 
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No of persons engaged In cotton textile industries 
West Bengal, (1998-2004) 
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Fig.23 
The data analysis reveals that the percent position of West Bengal in cotton textile 
industry is not satisfactory. The number of persons engaged in cotton textile industry is 
divided broadly into two parts- workers and other than workers. From the data it is 
found that the total number of persons engaged in cotton textile industry in the year 
1998 was 214233. The number has declined to 188783 in 2004 (Fig 23). 


Table-39 
West Bengal Mandays employed in cotton textile industries (1998-2004) 


Man days employed in Rs'000 
|1998 — |62560 










West Bengal 
Mandays employed in cotton textile industries 
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Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-04. 
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Number of man days employed in cotton textile 1ndustries also decreased from 1998 to 
2004. This is because of the internal problems of the factory, lock-out, labour policies of 
the trade unions etc. Only 60842 man days employed in cotton textile industries were 
recorded in 2004 (Fig 24). 

Table-40 


West Bengal-wages and salaries including employers! Contribution in 
Cotton Textile Industries (1998-2004) in Rs. lakh. 


Wages and salaries including employers! contribution * 
123669 
001 
3 
04 
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Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-04. 
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Fig.25 


Though in recent past many cotton textile industries in West Bengal have been closed because of 
labour problem, and rise in wages and salaries etc. It is found that in the year 2002 the wages and 
salaries including employer's contribution amounted to 149160 lakh in West Bengal (Fig 25). 


Table-41 
West Bengal Types of workers engaged in cotton textile industries (1998-2004) 


" 
D | Supervisory and Managerial 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-04. 
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In a cotton textile factory large number of persons were engaged in administrative work 
and many were employed on casual basis. In West Bengal the number of persons 
engaged in supervisory and managerial work was 7090 in 1998 and 6964 in 2004. 
Number of other employees also decreases from 1998 to 2004 (Fig 26). 


Table-42 
Number of persons engaged in cotton textile industries (1998-2004) 


ЕЕЕ No. of ma == Engaged 


| WB | India | 


|198 | 214233 | 214233 
[1999 [| 190997 [19097 | 
[200 | 








210917 | 210917 








[2003 — 180717 [168982 | 
[2004 [188783 | 12647 | 






Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-04 
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Table-43 
West Bengal and India , Type of workers engaged in cotton textile industries (1998-2004) 


WB (in number India (in Number 


BB |‏ ا 


216278 
1999 | 174185 16813 1084376 198848 
193699 17112 1095129 187080 


169246 15143 1182123 171572 


nployees other than workers Employees other than workers 





West Bengal and Indes Type of workers engaged in cotton textile 
Industrias (1998-2004) 

















Table-44 
West Bengal and India 
Man days employed in cotton textile industries (1998-2004) 





Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-04. 
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Fig.29 
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In India, the cotton textile industries are flourishing over years. According to the 
above data, highest number of persons engaged in cotton textile industries in 2003 
was 1482103. But the number of employees other than workers was very much 
fluctuating. 65201 thousand man days were employed in cotton textile industries of 
West Bengal in 2000. In India highest number of man days employed for cotton 
textile industries were 528376 thousand in the year 2003 (Fig 27, 28, 29). 


Table-45 
Types of cotton textile factories in India and West Bengal (1998-2004) 


WB [Inde 
WB No of A 
Year factories | Factories in | India Мо. of | India Factories in 
Operation Factories Operation 
| 1998 | 11703 12391 
2 

















E 
[ws x m [ues [um  -— 
zm 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 1998-04. 
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Fig.30 


320 number of cotton textile factories was found in West Bengal in the year 1999, 
where 302 factories were in operation in 2000. The total number of factories and 
the number of factories in operation are not same because of labour problem, 
factory lock-out etc (Fig 30). 
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Table-46 
Fixed Capital invested by cotton textile industries 


West Bengal and India (1998-1999 to 2004-05) 


India 





Source . Annual Survey of industries, 1998-99 to 2004-05. 
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Fig.31 


Invested capital is the some total of fixed capital and physical working capital. Capital investment 
in Indian cotton textile industries increased gradually from 1998 to 2004. Highest amount of fixed 
capital were invested in the year 2004 (Fig 31). 

Table-47 
Type of invested capital in cotton textile industi 


Invested Capital (in Rs Lakh) 


iiri 
| 1999 | 275867 | 1495543_ | жам | 86904 | 


Source . Annual Survey of industries, 1998-2004. 
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Table-48 
Input and Output in cotton textile industries, 1998-2004 
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Input and Output in cotton textile industries, 1998-2004 
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Fig.34 


Table-49 
Cotton Textile industries in India-Gross value added in the year 2003 and 2004 


Gross value added (in Rs Lakh 
2003 1730858 
1957961 


Source : Annual Survey of industries, 2003- 2004. 
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Fig.35 


In India amount of gross value added in cotton textile industry in the year 2003 and 2004 were 
Rs.17,30,858 lakh and Rs. 19,57,961 lakh respectively (fig 32,33,34,35). 


Table-50 
Depreciation in cotton textile industries in India'and West Bengal (2004) 


a 


Depreciation in Rs Lakh 


2004 14713 509289 


Source . Annual Survey of industries, 2004. 
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Fig 36 


Depreciation is consumption of fixed capital due to obsolescence during the accounting year and 
1s taken as provided by the factory owner or is estimated on the basis of cost of installation and 
working life of the fixed assets. The data reveals the depreciation value of Rs. 14,713 lakh and Rs. 
5,09,289 lakh for the textile industries of West Bengal and India respectively (Fig 36) 


Table-51 
Income and profit of Cotton textile industries in India, 2004 
(in Rs. Lakh) 


124944 


Income 





Fig.37 


The data show the income and profit of Indian cotton textile industries in the year 2004. It is 
found that the income was Rs. 1,24,944 lakh where the profit goes to Rs. 1,79,967 lakh (Fig 37). 
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Table-52 
Breakup of cost structure in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil- 
Nadu and West Bengal in 1960 


| mem [Maharastra] % | Gojarat | % [таша | % | West Bengal] % | 


1774860922 eT a 74324664 196485887 к 


| 83792857 | 85797686 | 621 20301923 | 2.56 7849587 


me 


es, panting etc. 
26388588 21024840 7936138 | 0.99 | 2632211 132 


51271561 | 2.89 | 50537569 | 3.65 | 34337347 | 432 | 8418690 | 428 


8 Purchase value of goods 

sold ш same condition as 

9 Wages, salanes, benefits & 
i 2 йс. 545228748 393030753 | 28,43 | 156873281 | 19,75 | 42911656 | 21,83 


Table-53 
Breakup of cost structure in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil 
Nadu and West d in 1968 (Value in Rupees) 
















‘ 


сз, сіс. total. 
electnety, lubricante 
consumed 


18345193 17379602 


102697195 | 3.59 | 115366518 کا 





Source : Annual Survey of [ndustries - 1960 and 1973-74 Published by the Central Statistical Organization, 
Cabinet Secretariat, Govt. of India. 
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Table-54 
Distribution of net capital productivity and capital-labour ratio in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, and West Bengal (1960 to 1973-74) * 


Г маш [Gaetan ads | Werben | 


Capital Capital 








Due | mas | «msc | юш | mem | пы | sme | өз | зва | 
зе | өл” | лая | se | emm | we | ema | 355 | 
Los m [зз sus 
riser | esr | ena mu 
Гая 
A 54.21 








[me | s | mm | eas | mes | м5 | sse | es | ваз 
[ si sem | 5 | шөл | sem | 65036 
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[ ms | 


oo 
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.36 
[mue [| si 
CET ШЕ 
[зө] sus [мю | m3 m0 
[ism | 1606 [шю [ зз | nae | жә | п | 352 | 
[| mas | ue 
mar | 710099 


* Source: Appendix - 6 


Labour productivity has been considered here to show how much contribution is made by labour 
towards gross value of output and production in the industry. 











Per capita value of gross output is explained as : 
Gross value of output 

Number of persons employed 

Net labour productivity (percentage) is defined as: 


Gross value of output - Total value of wages, salaries, benefits and 
employers' contributions etc. 


Total value of wages, salaries, benefits and employers' contributions etc. 0% 


Per capita value added by manufacture is used as : 


Value added by manufacture 
Number of persons employed 


COST ANALYSIS: 

For deriving an idea about the relative share of different inputs in the cost of production 
let the break-up of cost-structure be analyzed in the cotton textile industry of the 
selected states of India and 1960 and 1973 - 74 have been chosen for showing the 
variation over a period of 12 years 

West Bengal and Tamil Nadu have to pay more for getting raw cotton, the principal raw 
material, from a distant cotton producing area due to higher railway freight charges, 
charges for insurance and interest. Another factor that afflicts the textile industry in 
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West Bengal and Tamil Nadu is that the mills in these areas produce mostly coarse and 
medium varieties of cloth (in grey qualities) and yarn in which consumption of cotton is 
high, while mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad produce sophisticated varieties with less 
cotton consumption commanding much greater sales realizations. While the raw 
material content in the case of the mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad is only 40 to 42 
percent of the price of the finished product that in the case of West Bengal is as high as 
85 to 90 percent. Thus the profitability of the mills in West Bengal 1s much lower than 
that of Bombay and Ahmedabad. West Bengal mills have additional handicap of 
producing cloth and yearn at controlled prices which also exists for other centres. But in 
case of West Bengal this compulsion acts with greater severity since relief from quality 
production is not available to the mills in West Bengal unlike the case in other centres. 
Neither the mills in the private sector nor those taken over and managed by National 
Textile Corporation can hope to run without incurring losses, if uniform cotton price 
throughout the country is not implemented (Fig. 38). 

The share of wages, salaries etc to total cost are lower in Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. 
The reason many be ascribed to the relative advantage they enjoy over Maharashtra and 
Gujarat in paying low wages to their workers іп the industry. 





Fig. 38 
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Table-55 
Percentage of cost on materials consumed and labour (wages, salaries, benefits and 
employers’ contributions etc.) to total cost in the cotton textile industry 
of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West-Bengal. 


Maharashtra 








Table-56 
Percentage of cost on materials consumed and labour (wages, salaries, beneflts and 
employers' contributions etc.) to total cost in the cotton textile industry 
of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu And West-Bengal. 





Source : Compiled from records / the Department of Statistics, Cabinet Secretariat, 
Govt. of India (From the Office in Kolkata). 
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Table-57 
Comparison of cost on fuel, electricity, lubricants etc. (especially coal) and materials 
(especially raw cotton) consumed in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal in 1960 and 1968 


rs | ойы [Tom Nad | Wes Bene 
Expenditure on fuel, electricity, 

lubricants etc. consumed Total 83792857 85797686 20301923 784587 
Coal- (Quantity) Tonne 29626 703354 16065 * 66196 
(Value) Rupees 1337386 35847403 971961 2072852 
Percentage of Coal to total value of 

fuel, electricity, lubricants etc. 15.96 41.78 4.74 26.49 
consumed 















[соора [жа | эз | эв [| ии _ 


Expenditure on materials consumed | 1029557285 | 800312649 | 567157488 | 132732067 
Total Rupees 
Cotton (Quantity)- Kg 258347340 | 143408340 | 151049520 | 29812680 
(Value) - Rupees 779087302 | 552531330 | 480226655 | 93475995 
Percentage of Cotton to total value 75.67 69 05 84.67 7043 
3.02 3.85 318 314 


of matenals consumed cost of 
Table-58 


cotton per Kg (Rupees) 
Comparison of cost on fuel, electricity, lubricants etc. (especially coal) and materials 
(especially raw cotton) consumed in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal in 1960 and 1968 


[Mises ойы | тайы 
Expenditure on fuel, electricity, 

lubricants etc. consumed Total 15469412 162925709 67878322 17647602 
Coal- (Quantity) Tonne 224316 569299 59834 80047 
(Value) Rupees 14257204 48667612 5052896 3812806 
Percentage of Coal to total value of 

fuel, electricity, lubricants etc. 922 29 87 7.44 21.61 


consumed 
Cost of coal per tonne Rupees 63.56 85.49 84.45 47.63 


Expenditure on materials consumed | 137953415 | 1452260102 | 1104670849 | 239139532 

Total Rupees 

Cotton (Quantity)- Kg 273194919 | 161009959 | 180684691 | 34814769 

(Value) - Rupees . 1355786476 | 958092895 | 925614934 | 160094568 
Percentage of Cotton to total value | ; 


8 66 94 
cext of coon perg Rupes 
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Table-59 
Comparison of cost on fuel, electricity, lubricants etc. (especially coal) and materials 
(especially raw cotton) consumed in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal in 1960 and 1973-74 








Maharashtra Gujarat Tamil Nadu West Bengal 


Expenditure on fuel, electricity, 271141000 | 238292000 | 95739000 | 34654000 


lubricants etc consumed Total Rupees 


Coal- (Quantity) Tonne 243394 601259 61466 107686 
alue) Rupees 19312000 | 68973000 8104000 8621000 


Percentage of Coal to total value of fuel, 
pi ind ea ев — 


Cost of coal per tonne Rupees 114.76 132.85 


Expenditure on materials consumed 3071946000 | 2597919000 | 1727687000 | 534420000 
Total Rupees 
Cotton (Quantity)- Kg 312073 210427 175708 48213 
alue) - Rupees 2057126000 | 1644404000 | 1400073000 | 349582000 
Percentage of Cotton to total value of 


Cost of cotton per Kg. (Rupees) 6593 35 7858 11 7958.36 


It is clear that percentage of coal to total value of fuel, electricity, lubricants etc. was 
15.96 (1960) and 7.11 (1972-74) in Maharashtra and 4.74 (1960) and 8.46 (1973-74) in 
Tamil Nadu, but it was higher in Gujarat (41.78 in 1960 and 28.95 in 1973-74) and in 
West Bengal (26.49 in 1960 and 24.78 1973-74). West Bengal's proximity to the coal 
fields of north-eastern India has placed her mills in having the benefit of using coal at 
lower cost (Rs. 31.32 per tones in 1960, and Rs. 79.82 per tone in 1973-74). Low 
consumption of coal and thereby low percentage of thermal power consumed in 1968 
indicates high consumption of hydro-electricity on the one hand and low consumption 
of coal due to low production in the mills on the other. Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 
have more advantage in respect of utilizing hydel power. Gujarat faces greatest 
difficulty in obtaining power. On the contrary, raw cotton consumption in West Bengal 
constituted about 70.43 percent of the total materials cost in 1960 and 65.41 percent in 
1973-74. This may be due to the fact that high raw cotton prices forced the West Bengal 
mills to cut down their consumption of raw cotton. Rising cost of raw materials due to 
extra freight on cotton and staple fibre and steep increase in cotton prices (which have 
been mentioned earlier) in recent years adversely affected the production of the industry 
in this centre. If this can be removed by formulation and implementation of a policy of 
uniform cotton prices throughout the country, a balanced development of the textile 
industry of this region will be achieved. 

















Next to labour productivity, capital productivity may be introduced to indicate the 
contribution of capital towards production. The term net capital productivity 
(percentage) is used here as: 
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Gross value of output — Invested capital 
X 100 
Invested capital 


While capital — labour ratio will be defined аз: 


Invested capital 
, Number of persons employed 
Table-60 


Distribution of net capital productivity and capital-labour ratio in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu, and West Bengal (1960 to 1973-74) * 


Capital 
labour 


per 


Lm | sts ma pam me | 5372.06 
5910.85 


0. 
6287 02 
3. 


Озан | өз Гам төш ма fu] e [шз 
oss| sise [mue | si [mem | n» (шөлі sa | ax 
| 1969 | 67.75 | 9490 | 703 | 10850 | 6915 | 11070 | 2958 
Fem | xar | xum | mos | ume | ss [nnm за | sm | 
Lm [mw [ w [ex | mm |» [um eu | ам | 
| sas | 


ii 
74.69 8715.17 9943 . 76.56 53.11 7700 99 


Appendices — 1-19 





To avoid complications in calculations, invested capital has been taken into account, 
instead of productive capital and working capital. Invested capital includes fixed capital 
(invested for land, improvement to land and other constructions, buildings, plant and 
machinery, tools, transport equipments and other aspects, assets under construction and 
installation, assets at head office allocable to the factory) and working capital (invested 
for materials, stones, fuels etc., semi-finished goods including goods in process, 
products and by-products). 
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Table-61 
Machine - Labour Ratio in the cotton textile Industry 


Spinning Mills ` Composite Mills 
Hands/ 1000spindles Hands / Loom 


. 
| 


Source : Indian Textile Bulletin, January 1974Published by the Textile Commissioner, Govt of India. 
Compiled in the present form from figure (Appendix 7) which relate to the working of mills in November, 1973 














Maharashtra ranks first in net capital productivity with 76.56 percent followed by Tamil 
Nadu (65.88 percent), Gujarat (71.50 percent) and West Bengal (53.11 percent), while 
Tamil Nadu tops the list with regard to capital-labour ratio (Rs. 10,340.24 per labourer) 
and Gujarat (Rs. 9,943.00 per labourer) stands second, the position of Maharashtra (Rs. 
8,715.17 per labourer) and West Bengal (Rs. 7,700.99 per labourer) are third and fourth 


respectively. 


In this context it is pertinent to examine the machine-labour ratios to explain how much 
labour cum money is engaged per loom and per 1000 spindles in the mills of the major 
cotton textile producing states of India. 


It is conspicuous that while the All —India figures of hands per 1000 spindles and hands 
per loom are 9.87 and 1.73 respectively, the corresponding West Bengal figures are 
13.47 and 1.99. In fact, in case of machine-labour ratio in respect of spindles, West 
Bengal has been engaging the highest quantum of labour in the whole country and in 
regard to hands per loom, West Bengal is ranking third, the first and second being 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. In this connection it is necessary to note that composite 
mills in Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu are negligible as compared to spinning mills. 


In the circumstances, the figure relating to Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu in so far as hands 
per loom are concerned should not be taken into account for the purpose of comparison. 
This leads us to conclude that West Bengal employs highest number of hands per loom 
also. 


The wage cost in Mumbai for 1000 spindles per month may be taken as approximately 
Rs. 4121/- in 1975 (Rs. 410.50 x 10.04). The wage cost in Ahmedabad for 1000 
spindles per month may be accounted for Rs. 3926/- (Rs. 404.70 x 9.70). The wage cast 
in West Bengal for 1000 spindles per month may be taken as Rs. 4634/- (Rs. 344.02 x 
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13.47). This means that the incidence of wage cost in West Bengal 1s Rs. 500/700 per 
month more for 1000 spindles than that in Mumbai and Ahmedabad. 


Coming to the number of hands per loom, the incidence of wage cost per loom in 
Mumbai may be taken as Rs. 554/- 1n 1975 (Rs. 410.50 x 1.35). The incidence of wage 
cost per loom in Ahmedabad may be amounted to Rs. 470 (Rs. 404.70 x 1.16). The 
incidence of wage cost per loom in West Bengal may be placed at Rs. 685/- (Rs. 344.02 
x 1.99). Thus, it will be seen that the wage cost per loom in West Bengal is 
approximately Rs. 130/215 more than that in Mumbai and Ahmedabad. 


It is thus clear that the spinning and weaving operations 1n West Bengal are relatively 
uneconomic as compared with other major textile centres. It will be wrong to say that 
the wage cost in West Bengal is lower than what is prevalent in Mumbai, Ahmedabad or 
any other advanced centres. What we have to consider in this regard is the incidence of 
wage cost in operating different machines and not merely per capita wage paid in 
different centres. 


It is seen, therefore, that labour efficiency (with regard to machine — labour ratio) in 
West Bengal, both in spinning and weaving, is extremely low and the mills in this 
region have to employ more labour for the same quantum of output, compared to 
Mumbai or Ahmedabad. Moreover, with constant demand from labour for bridging the 
gap between the wages of the lowest paid worker in Mumbai and that in West Bengal, 
the West Bengal mills have to go on increasing wages without any correspondinp 
increase in working efficiency. 


Subsequent to the discussion of productivity, the concept of profitability necessarily 
comes up. Profits in relation to total value of inputs and to invested capital have been 
separately calculated. Gross profit as percentage of total value of inputs and to invested 
capital has been separately calculated. Gross profit as percentage of total value of input 
may be explained as: 


Gross value of output — Gross value of all current inputs including Depreciation on capital x08 


Gross value of input 

Gross profits as percentage of invested capital are defined as: 
Gross Profit “ 

Invested Capital 


X100 РЕ 


It is seen that Maharashtra occupies the first position in both gross profit as percentage 
of total value of input (28.04 percent) and gross profit as percentage of invested capital 
(35.10 percent), Gujarat is placed second with 26.09 peroent and 33.71 percent, while 
Maharashtra ranks third having 21.36 percent and 30.03 percent respectively and the 
position of West Bengal lags behind the three states, the corresponding percentage 
being 18.91 and 23.63. 
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So far, the average productivity and profitability for the entire period 1973-74 have been 
discussed. The trends of productivity and profit in the different states of India from the 
year 1973 — 74 may be presented. It will be seen from the graphs presented that West 
Bengal is trailing behind the other three States with reference to net capital productivity 
and gross profit. In the year 1965, however, a slight rise was registered in case of gross 
profit. In respect of net labour productivity West Bengal is running second to Tamil 
Nadu. 


Table-62 
Distribution of net capital productivity and capital-labour ratio in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, and West Bengal (1960 to 1973-74) * 
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* Appendices ~ 1-19 













Table-63 
Distribution of Capital investment and gross value of output in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu, And West Bengal. 
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Having discussed the general trends regarding productivity and profitability in the 
different states, let the correlation if any, between productivity and profit be examined. 
In working out this correlation net labour productivity and capital — labour ratio have 
been sought to be related with gross profit as percentage of invested capital and gross 
profit as percentage of total value of inputs. 


In West Bengal profit have been low in recent years because of certain factors — high 
cost of raw materials, low utilization of capacity, interruption of work due to various 
reasons etc (Chapter — VIII). In the case of West Bengal her position in respect of net 
labour productivity indicates that the potential of future development exists and when 
proper measures are taken to reduce cost in other respects profits can be increased. In 
other words, the existing rate of profit is not a very satisfactory indicator of the future 
possibilities of growth in this particular industry. 


It is evident from the above calculation that rank correlation coefficient between capital 
— labour ratio and gross profit is as low as 20 percent. (+ 0.20). This points out to a quite 
association between capital investment per labourer and the profitability of the industry. 
One important reason, why the cotton textile industry is relatively less profitable in 
West Bengal, appears to be the inadequacy of capital investment in the industry. By 
taking suitable steps for the rationalization and modernization of the industry it should 
be possible to make the industry more profitable. Suggestions for a policy of research 
and investment in the industry with the objective of improving the capital-intensity of 
the industry as compared with its present level will be found in the succeeding chapter 
(Chapter — VII). 
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TRENDS OF CONSUMER PURCHASES OF 
TEXTILES PER HOUSEHOLD IN SELECTED 
CENTRES IN INDIA 0CT?72 TO SEPT.73. 






1. BOMBAY 
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CHAPTER - VII 


EXISTING PATTERN OE CONSUMPTION OF COTTON TEXTILES AND 


PROJECTION OF REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION OF COTTON 


FABRICS 





We begin this chapter with a consideration of the present pattern of consumption, inland 
trade and external trade in cotton textiles for the state of West Bengal. This is followed 
by a projection of total requirements and production of mills and handlooms in West 
Bengal. 


CONSUMPTION OF TEXTILES: 


The Market Research Division of the Textiles Committee, Ministry of Commerce, 
Government of India has conducted a survey of consumer purchase of textiles per 
household in selected centres in India. Out of these, only six centres have been chosen, 
namely — Mumbai (erstwhile Bombay), Ahmedabad, Chennai (erstwhile Madras), 
Delhi, Kolkata (erstwhile Calcutta) and Medinipur (erstwhile Midnapore) for our 
discussion. Let the figures of consumption of cotton textile goods be considered for the 
two centres in West Bengal for which data are available (Fig 39). 
Table-64 


Trend in consumer purchases of textiles per household in selected centres in India 
(October 1972 to September 1973) * 


(Average per month in Rupees) 
Month Kolkata : 
кез [еши | мыш | кш | o | 
98.125 
48.273 31.975 


40.833 
47.144 
42.35 


m 
| Lm 


43.192 


22.239 235.029 
71.471 


98125 | 
| 78882 | 
| 3197 | 
| 40333 | 
| 47.144 | 
4035 | 
| 3690 | 
| 947 | 
| um | 
| 97.012 | 
| 235009 | 
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Source: Consumer purchases of Textiles, July to September 1973, Quarterly Bulletin No.3, 
published by the secretary, Market research Division, textile Committee, Ministry of commerce, 
Government of India p-50 p-52. 
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For obtaining an 1dea about the trend of consumption in the different centres studied the 
average (per household) per month purchase has been calculated from the data 
presented (Fig. 40, 41). The table makes it clear that Kolkata with its highest share 
(monthly average-Rs.82.003), is far ahead of all other centres of India followed by 
Medinipur, Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai and Ahmedabad (Fig.41).A further scrutiny of the 
figures for individual months furnishes another fact worth noting which is nothing but 
the abrupt increase in purchase of consumer textile goods especially during the two 
months of September and October occurring in both West Bengal centres,viz. Kolkata 
and Medinipur. But the twelve month data cannot be taken as sufficient to arrive at any 
firm conclusion. So for the sake of comparison the consumer purchase data during the 
next period of October 1973 to September 1974 are also presented for analysis (Fig. 42). 


Table-65 
Trend in consumer purchases of textiles per household ín selected centres in India 
(October 1973 to September 1974) * 


MA (Average per month m Rupees) 
[ Bombay | Ahead | Mains | Dei | оюы 


ЛЕТ: si лг | 646 
63.215 21.598 | 31635 | 49376 | 86516 


Мау | 66191 | 2869 | 2228 | 38752 | ssom | 42896 | 
y р 















| 


22.28 
шу — | ss | ви | mas | өзе | xum | э | 
mm 


Source: Consumer purchases of Textiles, January 1974, p-40,28,30 and 
December 1974, No. 51, p.49,p.51. 
The study of the above table regarding the respective position of the different centres shows 
that Medinipur has obtained a slight edge over otbers, even surpassing Kolkata and 
Mumbai. During this period Mumbai takes the second position followed by Kolkata Delhi, 
Chennai and Ahmedabad. It is also evident that the higher rates of purchase in the two 
months of September and October are still maintained, though not so prominently (Fig 43). 








Now, the average consumer purchase of the two consecutive periods analyzed so far 
may be examined and it will be of much help to formulate an idea about the relative 
position of the different centres of India. So the average figures are shown below. - 
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Mumbai — Rs. 50.011, Ahmedabad — Rs. 26.76, Chennai — Rs. 23.408, Delhi — Rs. 
41.167; Kolkata- Rs. — 67.036 and Medinipur — Rs. 66. 0.93. 


The study of the above results shows that Kolkata maintains its over all supremacy over 
all other centres in respect of the consumer purchases per household, having the largest 
fi of Rs. 67.036. Medinipur occupies the second position with a narrow gap of Rs. 
0.943, followed by Mumbai, Delhi, Ahmedabad and Chennai. And, if Kolkata and 
Medinipur are taken as the representatives of West Bengal, it may be concluded that 
West Bengal occupies the predominant position in India in respect of the consumer 
purchases. This predominance of Kolkata and Medinipur may be explained by the 
following suppositions: 


I. It is to be noted that the data presented give consumer expenditure on cotton textiles 
on the basis of individual household. So the figures will probably be higher in the 
areas of big joint families, having more persons incorporated in the same family, 
which is characteristic of the Bengal families. 


IL Festive temperature of the average Bangalee results in more purchases of textile 
goods. This is well reflected by the incidence of high purchases in the month of 
September and October when the main festivals like Durga Puja, Kali Puja, Bhatri 
Dwitiya, Diwali, Id-Ud-Zoha are generally celebrated. These are also the occasions 
when additional payments in the form of festival bonus and festival advance are 
made. 


Ш. The rise in consumption of textiles registered for Kolkata and Medinipur may be 
assigned to the fact that average Bengalees especially the agricultural population 
prefer cotton fabrics, since majority cannot afford the cost of synthetic fabrics. There 
was imposition of duties twice on cotton textile goods (fine and superfine) alone 
during the year 1974. Consequently, high expenditure on cotton goods indicates a 
higher value of purchase due to additional taxes. 


JV. The higher value of consumption at Kolkata and Medinipur may also be ascribed 
possibly to the incidence that the same stuff is sold at higher price in West Bengal 
compared to Mumbai and Ahmedabad where the cost is necessarily lower because of 
the proximity to the source of manufacture. 
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Table- 66 
Consumer purchases of textiles per household in selected centres in India during 
January - September 1974. 







| PurmhassinRupes | in | PurmhassinRupes | | Percemtageshare | | Percemtageshare | 


|= e e i ee 
cotton cotton 
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Source: Consumer purchases of textiles, July to September 1973, Quarterly Bulletin No.3, pp.55-56 
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Table- 67 
Consumer purchases of textiles per household in selected centres in India during 
July - September 1973. 





Purchases in |0 PurchasesinRupees . | | Percentageshare | share 


cotton cotton 
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Source: Consumer purchases of textiles, 

January 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.32-33 

February 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.29-30 

Mar 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.51-52 

Apr] 974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.31-32 

Мау! 974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.31-32 

Jun 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.51-52 

Jull 974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.30-31 

Aug 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.31-32 
"бері 974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.49-50p-36 
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A perusal of the two tables for the periods of July to September 1973 and January to 
September 1974 shows that the consumption of cotton yarns is considerably higher in 
all centres of India in spite of the severe competition offered by synthetic and mixed 
(blended) fabrics. The preference for cotton textiles is ascribed to the comfort it 
provides and its aristocracy over synthetic and other fabrics. This points to the necessity 
of providing better support to the cotton textile industry in its competition with synthetic 
textiles. 
Table- 68 


Consumer purchases of textiles per household in selected centres in India during 
July - September 1973. 













Purchases in Rupees 


[. 
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Source: Consumer purchases of textiles, Jul to Sep 1973 Quarterly Bulletin No. 3, pp.58-59 











|. Percentage share | 
| Centres | Mill made | Power loom | Handloom | Khadi | Hosiery | total | 
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Table- 69 
Consumer purchases of textiles per household in selected centres in India during 
January - September 1974. 
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Source: Consumer purchases of textiles, 

January 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.35-36 

February 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.32-33 

Mar 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.54-55 

Apr 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.34-35 

Mayl 974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.34-35 

Jun 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.54-55 

Jul 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.33-34 

Aug 1 974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.34-35 

Sep 1974, Monthly Bulletin No. 40, pp.52-53 
In the process of studying the cotton textile industry of West Bengal in the Indian 
context, a picture about the relative consumption of different types of textile fabrics will 


not be out of context. 


It is clear that consumer purchase of mill-made cotton textiles per household constitute 
more than 80 percent of the total textile consumption in all the centres with the 
exception of Kolkata and Chennai. The consumers о Kolkata and Chennai purchase 
handloom products to a considerable extent. The handloom manufactures of these two 
States — West Bengal and Tamil Nadu attract the consumers and supply a considerable 
portion of their total demand, the respective shares of power-loom, khadi and hosiery 
being negligible. Consumer's preference for mill-made cotton fabrics may be attributed 
to the comparative low cost of the mill-made fabrics and also the categories in the same 
compared to the bandloom fabrics. 
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INLAND EXPORT AND IMPORT: 


Apart from the local consumption, West Bengal exports a considerable portion of its textile 
to the different States of India as is evident from the table. 

Taking the data for 1965-66 and 1970-71 into account, exports of cotton, twist yarn and 
cotton piece goods (Indian) were placed at 102,281 quintals in 1965-66 and 45,035 quintals 
in 1970-71 while imports of the same items stood at 533, 642 quintals in 1965-66 and 
4,15,397 quintals in 1970-71. The decline in exports and imports may be attributed to the 
crisis in West Bengal mills due to lock-out and closure of many of the mills, labour trouble, 
power shortage, political disturbance etc. West Bengal mainly exports to Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Delhi, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, etc. where there is a 
great demand for coarse and medium quality clothes of West Bengal. Bulk of the exports 
constitutes cotton piece goods, while the imports from Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Uttar 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Karnataka are mainly comprised of cotton, twist and yarn. 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Pondichery supply a major 
portion of the demand for cotton piece goods in West Bengal. It is relevant to mention that 
import and export by railways constitute more than 75 percent of the total inland trade of 
textiles (Fig 44, 45). 


Table- 70 
Inland (rail and river borne) import, export structure of cotton textiles in West Bengal * 
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Source: Compiled From the records of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, Govt of India, Dept of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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и. 


IMPORT Д EXPORT 472 


It is observed that West Bengal recorded a decrease in import and export of cotton 
textiles after 1968 Cotton, twist and yarn cotton piece goods (foreign) form a very small 
portion of the import and export structure of cotton textiles of West Bengal. Export 
from West Bengal is insignificant compared to import. The peak rise in export was 
registered by 106, 760 quintals in 1966-67, while highest import was marked by 1,247, 
354 quintals in 1967-68, subsequent to which a steady fall was experienced. This may 
be ascribed to different factors — severe economic crisis in the mills, lock out, closure, 
labour trouble, power shortage, high prices of cotton and yarn etc (Fig 46). 





Fig. 47 
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OVERSEAS EXPORT : 


In recent years, overseas export of textiles from West Bengal is of considerable 
importance and should not be lost sight of. Besides producing for a large demand at 
home, the cotton textile skills of West Bengal have export prospects in several countries 
abroad, particularly in Bangladesh, Burma, UK, USA and West Germany etc. Following 
is the statement of export figures from Kolkata port (Fig 47): 


Table- 71 
Statement of export figures from Kolkata port (1968-1973 upto June) 


Cotton 
Hosiery Readymade 
Garments 


Value Lakh Rs. | Value Lakh Rs. | Value Lakh Rs. 





*Source: Textile Export Promotion Council, Kolkata . 
In spite of the wide use of synthetic and blended textiles in the western countries, the 
cotton textiles of India and West Bengal as well have a good market overseas. Export 
possibility is expanding with the restoration of the cotton mills in West Bengal, and 
exports increased from Rs. 80.70 lakhs in 1971 to Rs. 239.20 lakhs up to June in 1973. 
Liberation of Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan) in 1971 boosted up the figure of 
textile export from West Bengal, where there is ready market for West Bengal textile 
products. Hence, a sharp rise in export figure was observed from Rs. 179.80 lakhs in 
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1972 to Rs. 239.20 lakhs 1n 1973 up to June, the share of export to Bangladesh being 
Rs. 92.00 lakhs. 


The basic question lies in the fact how the present export quota can be further imported 
upon and maintained at an uniformly high level If textile exports are to compete 
successfully with those of competing countries like Japan, Hong Kong (Asian), and 
even African countries and also some of the European countries, a substantial 
investment will be essential. On purely theoretical considerations, the age-old principle 
of comparative cost would suggest that the obvious way to solve our balance of 
payments problem lies іп expanding our production of cotton textiles and export these 
to overseas markets. But this outcome is not so simple to realise. Competition from 
Asian countries, particularly Japan, is becoming stiffer every day. 


If expansion or reduction in capacity were to be the sole criteria for increase or fall in 
exports, a new cotton textile policy should be implemented. Textile circles believe that 
it would call for liberal licensing of 5.6 million additional spindles and 85,000 
additional looms for Indian cotton textile industry. Mr. S.N. Hada, President, Bengal 
Mill owners’ Association made a plea that while allotting expansion capacity, first 
priority should be accorded to the eastern region, because this region with a population 
of 25 percent of the total national population had only about 6 percent of tbe total all 
India Cotton textile capacity. 

Mr. Hada pointed out that only licensing would not be in the present situation as the 
indigenous textiles machinery manufactures’ order books were over full and they were 
likely to entertain there rich buyers in Mumbai and Gujarat and not poor ones in this 
region. Consequently, the Government is urged to allow liberal import of textile 
machinery from advanced countries (Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 11, 1974). 


The Government of India admits that the Indian cotton textile goods have been priced 
out because of their high prices in overseas markets (average price of Indian cotton 1s 25 
percent higher than the world's standard price). Besides, there has been a fall in the 
world prices of man-made fibres. Cotton constitutes about 55 to 60 percent of the total 
cost of textiles. Currently Indian textile goods are facing stiff competition from 
Pakistan, Taiwan, Korea and Hong Kong. Evidently, the industry's claim for larger 
import of foreign cotton (especially of Sudanese and Egyptian varieties) which is 
cheaper than indigenous cotton appears to be reasonable. The industry is also requesting 
the Government to withdraw the 40 percent import duty on raw cotton. The Government 
of India has also decided to relax the ban on export of cotton yarn of certain kinds in 
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view of the substantial demand and easy supply position in respect of cotton yarn of 
lower counts (Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 4, 1973). However, in the first quarter of 1975 
the position of cotton production in India was rather comfortable. In view of a surplus of 
nearly 5 lakh bales of long staple and extra long staple cotton available in the country, 
Government was even considering the lifting of ban on raw cotton export. (Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, April 10,1975) 


Since there are wide variations in efficiency and performance in respect of cost 
structure, level of techniques, quality of production and export readiness and 
orientation, there is need of selective approach of encouraging and aiding firms and 
items for export. Among the latter there are at least two on which attention should be 
focused. There are ready made garments and handlooms. Apparel exports from India 
constitute a very small percentage of the total textile exports and their share in world 
trade is insignificant. But the rapidly expanding international trade in made-up garments 
is indicative of a big export potential (Mukherjee, 1973). West Bengal textile industry 
should explore this in tune with the Indian export trend. 
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A PROJECTION OF REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION OF COTTON 


FABRICS UPTO 2050 A.D. 


In this section an attempt has been made to assess the production trend of cotton textiles 
in the context of the requirements of the growing population in West Bengal. The first 
step is to deal with the requirements of the state in regard to cloth, that is to say, the per 
capita requirement which has to be provided for by the production of the textile mulls 
and handlooms m West Bengal, leaving aside the case of power looms, hosiery and 
khadi. A study is undertaken in this respect analyzing the data from 1955 to 2000 A.D. 
at an interval of five years. The base year has been considered to be 1955, on the ground 
that after the enunciation of the Government's textile policy on and from the Second 
Five Year Plan stress has been given on small scale sector by placing certain restrictions 
on the expansion of the mill sector. The study involves the calculation of population, 
requirements of cloth, production of cotton fabrics from the mills and handlooms and 
production of cloth as percentage of requirement. The methodology adopted for the 


projection is explained below. 


The population in 2001 A.D. has been assumed to be double the population of 1971. ' 
So, the annual percentage growth rate calculated is + 2.34 during the period from 1971 
to 2001 and the population estimates after 1971 have been based on this growth rate. 


Per capita normal requirement for cotton cloth has been estimated to be 18 metres. This 
figure has been considered in conformity with the suggestion made by the Planning 
Commission. In their view (Government of India, Repot — 1952) the consumption of 
cloth should normally be 22.86 metres (25 yards) per capita and that any estimate only 
below 18.29metres (20 yards) by the year 1955 — 56 would really be inadequate and 
unreasonable. But it is seen that even this lower figure had not yet been attained by 
1971 when per capita availability of cloth was 14.37 metres — cotton cloth — 12.67 
metres and man-made fibre fabric — 1.70 metres.(Indian Textile Bulletin, 1973). 
Assuming that we want to ensure roughly 22 metres of cloth per capita (all kinds — 


! On the basis of assumption evolved in the working out of the West Bengal 2001 A.D. project 
initiated by the Indian Institute of Management, Kolkata(erstwhile Calcutta). The Department of 
Geography, Calcutta University also participated in this Project and I had the privilege of 
contributing a small share in this Project. 
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TREND OF PRODUCTION OF MILL & HANDLOOM — 
COTTON CLOTH AS PERCENTAGE OF REQUIREMENT IN 
WEST BENGAL. — PROJECTED TO: 2000 A.D. . 
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cotton and non-cotton) for the population and out of this 18 metres are supposed to be 
consumed in the from of cotton fabrics. A set of calculations regarding probable future 
requirements and total production of cotton fabrics and the gap between requirements 
and production has been made. The requirement of cloth for the State of West Bengal in 
a specific year has been worked out as follows: 


Requirement for cotton cloth = Estimated population for the year x 18 metres. 


The projection on production of mill cloth (from 1970 onwards) and handloom cloth 
(from 1965 onwards) has been measured on the basis of a percentage growth of + 4.12 
over a period of five years. The growth rate of handloom cloth production during the 
penod 1959-1969 has been taken as normal, since from 1955 — 56 onwards after the 
enunciation of the Government's new textile policy several steps were introduced to 
revamp the small scale industry and to make it viable. In the mill sector the production 
trend was so abrupt and fluctuating that we could not consider any period to be normal. 
From the previous situation we see that the percentage growth over the period 1950-55 
was + 79.84, while it was + 2.42 during 1955 — 60, -0.48 and -34.84 during the period 
1960-65 and 1965-70 respectively. It is relevant to mention that the growth rate of 
production in the mill sector need not fall below that of the handloom sector on any 
reasonable ground. The decline in the production of mills during recent years may be 
attributed to exceptional economic and political condition etc. by which the handloom 
section was relatively less affected. Hence, the production of mill cloth after 1970 has 
also been projected on the basis of the same percentage growth of + 4.12 over a period 
of five years which has been taken into account for the production of handlooms. 


It is clear from the table though production of cotton cloth is assumed to increase at a 
steady rate the requirement is growing faster with the growth of population. The rate of 
increase in production fails to keep pace with the population — growth, which explains 
the decline in production as percentage of requirements from 1960 onwards (Fig. 48). In 
1955 the production of cotton cloth in West Bengal met about 65.79 percent of the total 
requirement of the state (as computed), while it was 68.44 percent and 60.32 percent in 
1960 and 1965 respectively. The fall in production as percentage of requirement (43.84 
percent) in 1970 had been caused by the political labour unrest, industrial depression in 
the country, power shortage, yarn shortage and the high prices of yarn etc. From 1970 
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onwards the percentage of production to requirement declines continuously as the 
requirements rise. This is due to the fact that, for each period of five years population 
will grow at a rate of + 2.34 percent per annum while production will be growing at 
less than 1 percent. In 2000 A.D. the production of cotton cloth will be only 27.96 
percent of requirement (mill cloth 12.99 percent + handloom cloth 14.97 percent). So, 
the requirement of the remaining 72.04 percent will have to be met either by improving 
the production capacity with addition to modern machinery, installation of new plants 
especially spinning units to supply yarn to the handlooms, power looms etc. (if we give 
stress on production of small scale sector), or by import of cotton textiles. The 
production of the handloom sector shows promise of expansion facilitated by low 
investment per worker with a high employment potential. The contribution of the 
handloom sector towards requirement is likely to be higher from 1970 onwards than that 
of the mill sector as it is seen in table — 37. From 1955 the production of cotton mill 
cloths amounted to nearly 240 million metres which is projected to over 300 million 
metres cotton mill cloths depicting an overall increase in the production. However, 
further projection up till 2050(Fig. 49) predicts an increase in the production of cotton 
mill cloths which gives a picture of the industry of West Bengal as a whole. Although 
the actual picture of industrial growth is not very much visible from the trend analysis, 
it should be borne in mind that the estimated production may only be achieved if the 
past trend of production be maintained i.e. the conditions favourable for them remain 
the same as they were in the previous years. So, it may be presumed that the cotton 
textile industry in West Bengal has immense possibility for further development and 
expansion to fill up the gap between productions and growing requirements in the years 
to come, provided the industry received all the requisite support. We must not, bowever, 
be oblivious to certain problems regarding the cotton textile industry of West Bengal, 
the details of which are being dealt with in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER - VIII 


PROBLEMS OF COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN WEST BENGAL - 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The cotton textile industry in West Bengal had been passing through a severe crisis for 
the last few years. At the end of 1971, the condition became so precarious that 22 mills 
were closed down out of West Bengal's total of 41. 14 sick mills were taken over by the 
National Textiles Corporation (NTC) and 4 others reopened with the assistance of the 
Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India (IRCI). With the decline in cotton prices, 
however, towards the beginning of 1972, the cotton textile industry in this zone began to 
show the sign of recovering from the previous stringent condition. The recovery was, 
however, short-lived and the situation again deteriorated. Shortage of power, steep rise 
in prices of raw cotton and other materials and persistent increase in the consumer price 
index with corresponding rise in dearness allowance as well as higher basic wages were 
said to be responsible for the adverse condition. The fundamental problems confronting 
the cotton textile industry in West Bengal may be broadly classified as follows: 


(a) Higher cost of raw materials due to extra freight on cotton and staple fibre; 


(b) Excessive labour use; 


(c) Lack of modernization and rationalization; 


(d) Power shortage and frequent interruption of power supply; 


(e) Lack of adequate finance. 


RAW MATERIALS: 


The industry in this zone has to depend entirely on other centres for supply of its main 
raw materials, namely, cotton and staple fibre which have to be brought from a very 
great distance (Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu etc.) and the textile 
mills in West Bengal are obliged to pay a huge amount of money (about Rs. 1 crore) per 
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annum towards extra freight on cotton and staple fibre as compared to the mills in other 
centres of the industry, where the mills are situated near the cotton growing or staple 


fibre producing centres. г 


West Bengal is mainly dependent on railways for movement of cotton to its mills. Road 
Transport accounts for only 5 percent of the 2.7 lakh bales of cotton annually consumed 
in West Bengal mills. This position is totally different from the all India average where 
only 33 percent of cotton traffic is carried by rail and 67 percent by road. 


The unprecedented rise in railway freight since September, 1974 placed the textile mills 
in this region in a still more unfavourable position, as will appear from the following 


statement: 


Table- 72 
Freight on cotton from Maharashtra and Gujarat to different centres 


ИШЕНИ To Kolkata To Mumbai To Ahmedabad 
per candy of cotton per candy of cotton per candy of cotton 


Rs. 20 


Rs. 12 
Rs. 76.50 Rs. 25.50 





The freight on cotton (raw full pressed) was increased from Rs. 23.10 to Rs. 27.00 per 
tonne for a distance of 100 kilometres, while the 1ncrease was from Rs. 111.80 to Rs. 
136.40 per tonne for a distance of 2500 kilometers. Thus, the mills which are situated at 
a greater distance from the cotton producing areas have now been placed at 
proportionately higher disadvantage. 


The current railway freight works out to about 0.83 percent of the cost of cotton in the 
case of Mumbai, 0.53 percent in the case of Abmedabad, and 2.56 percent in the case of 
Kolkata (West Bengal Government, Department of Cottage and Small Scale Industries, 
October 1973). 


It is only by the equalization of cotton prices or, alternatively by the grant of substantial 
concession in freight on cotton that the viability of the industry in West Bengal, nay in 


? Qut of the total cotton production in the country Gujarat produces 30 percent. 
Maharashtra 23 percent, Haryana - Punjab 21 percent, Tamil Nadu 8 percent and 
Karnataka 8 percent [Government of West Bengal, Department of Cottage and Small 


Scale Industries]. 
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the eastern zone, can be improved. Since 1972 the Union Government has been thinking 
on this line. 

At the latest discussion on the issue of raw cotton price freight equalization, Prof. D.P. 
Chattopadhyay, Union Commerce Minister, Govt. of India made a statement on May 
13, 1975 that in view of the broad implications of policy involved in the principle of 
freight equalization, the matter should be studied in all its implications by the Planning 
Commission. The case of West Bengal is genuine and should be examined earlier and 
separately as the Planning Commission was unlikely to give a decision at an early date. 
When iron and steel and coal prices could be equalized without reference to the 
Planning Commission, it is different to understand why a hesitation exists in the case of 
cotton and staple fibre. If there are practical difficulties in the way of implementing the 
proposal for uniform cotton prices at all principal consuming centres in the country, the 
railway may be induced concessional rates for transport of cotton to the eastern region 
of India from Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat The Northern 
Railway had extended the facilities of station to station special rates for cotton 
transported from Punjab and neighbouring areas to Kolkata, which gave some relief to 
the mills in this centre. Unfortunately, these concessional rates have since been 
withdrawn, much to the detriment of the economic operation of the cotton textile 
industry in the eastern zone. If these facilities are reintroduced by the Northern Railway 
and similar facilities are extended by the Central, Western and Southern and Eastern 
Railways, the textile mills in this region may get some relief in bringing cotton from 
long distances, It is surprising that the Central Railway has voluntarily offered a rebate 
of 30 to 35 percent in the freight rates for fully pressed cotton from all important cotton 
loading station in the Bhusaval and Nagpur division to Mumbai and to Kankaria, 
Ahmedabad. But this facility has not been offered to the eastern zone, as a result of 
which the handicaps suffered by the mills in West Bengal have been further aggravated. 
Measures should be taken to remove such discrepancies and evolve a pattern which 
reduces handicap affecting the cotton textile industry in West Bengal. 


Since December 1972, there had been a steep increase in cotton prices. There had also 

been a substantial rise in the industrial wage in West Bengal, which alone accounted for 

an increase in the cost of production of cotton yarn to the extent of more than 3 percent. 

In addition, drastic cut in power supply during the whole of the year resulted in huge 

loss of production. Thus, the December 1972 prices of yarn, which had been taken as 
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the basic for yarn control, had become totally unrealistic to the mills in West Bengal. 
The imposition of 40 percent customs duty in a corresponding increase in the cost of 
production of all counts of yarn spun from foreign cotton, and there had been a rise in 
the prices of indigenous cotton of similar qualities. 


Moreover, the excise duties on cotton textiles, except coarse and medium varieties, have 
been substantially increased, and the duties on synthetic fibres including polyester fibre 
have been enhanced. There have also been increase in duties on dye-stuffs and optical 
whitening agents. All these imports, combined with the increased production cost, have 
influenced to increase the prices of cotton textiles and push them beyond the reach of 


the average consumer. 


EXCESSIVE LABOUR USE: 
Among the chief hurdles of the industry mention may be made of employment of 
excessive man-power. The workload per labour in West Bengal is deplorably low, as 
“compared to other centres of the industry in India (Chapter — VI, Table — 27). Above all, 
the mills in this centre have in recent years been subjected to acts of indiscipline, go- 
slow, high-wastage and damage in production, intimidation of managerial and 
supervision staff etc. Due to low workload and efficiency, the mills in this State have 
been compelled to employ more and more labour for the same quantum of output, as 
compared to textile-producing centres in Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. This 
has been worked out and explained in the ОЕ chapter (Chapter — VI). Due to the 
labour intensive nature of the West Bengal industry, the incidence of labour cost to the 
unit cost of production is higher. Moreover, the West Bengal mills produce only coarse 
and medium verities of grey cloth whose sales value is much less, hence the profitability 
is also lower than that of sophisticated varieties of cloth produced by mills in Mumbai 
and Ahmedabad.) Beside, the West Bengal mills have to go on increasing the wages 
without any corresponding increase in workload and efficiency. In May, 1973, the basic 


wage and dearness allowance together of the lowest paid time-rated workman was fixed 


? West Bengal's pattern of production of different varieties of yarn are as follows : 


Yarn. Pattern of Production in Percentage 
Coarse wks ia 17 
Medium n 9 65 
Fine tas 242 13 
Superfine A 5 


Source: Government of West Bengal, Department of Cottage and small Scale Industries. 
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at Rs. 235/- per month which rose to Rs. 549/- per month in November 1982 (Bengal 
Mill owners’ Association, 1982). The production of the mills has been further lessened 
by frequent stoppage of work due to Aartals, bandhs, token strikes and other extraneous 
causes leading to loss of production and increase in costs. Unless co-operation from the 
labour force is extended, the production of the industries will not be increased and 
thereby restoration of a healthy situation and development of the industry will remain 
far from reality. 


MACHINERIES: 

Modernization and rationalization are the two prime requisites that can save the cotton 
textile industry of West Bengal, because many mills here are equipped with old and 
conventional types of machinery. Only five mills namely, Kesoram Industries and 
Cotton Mills Co. Ltd. (Garden Reach, Kolkata), Boureah Cotton Mills Co: Ltd. 
(Boureah, Howrah), Dunbar Mills Ltd. (Shyamnagar,North24-Parganas), Shree 
Mahaluxmi Cotton Mills Ltd. (Palta,North24-Parganas), and Central Cotton Mills Ltd. 
(Ghusury, Howrah) are equipped with modern processing machineries for dyeing, 
bleaching, mercerizing, printing etc. It may be mentioned that there already exists 
considerable gap in the cotton textile industry's modernization and rehabilitation 
programme. The working group for the cotton textile industry appointed by the National 
Development Corporation reported in 1960 that the machinery of all the sections of the 
industry was very old and that about 65 percent of the ring frames were over 20 years 
old, of which about 15 percent had been over 40 years old. As regards looms, the 
working group observed that about 85 percent of the looms of the industry were more 
than 20 years old, of which half had been more than 40 years old. The West Bengal 
mills will have to go in for modern machines which are capable of larger and diversified 
output at reduced cost. Rationalization increases efficiency and earning of labour, 
lowers cost, stimulates demand and expands the market for the product by offering it at 
a lower price. From these points of view, rationalization would be especially 
advantageous for cotton textile industry of West Bengal. Where expansion is allowed, 
the mills concerned should implement modernization. Unfortunately, the availability of 
indigenous textile machinery is grossly inadequate to meet the requirement of the 
industry. The machinery manufacturers are now quoting delivery period ranging from 3 
to 10 years and committed deliveries are hardly ever met. This shows that expansion of 
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the capacity of mills also requires expansion of the capacity of textile machinery 
manufacturing industries. There are now more than 200 factories located in 30 centres 
in India manufacturing different types of machinery. Since Mumbai and Ahmedabad : 
happen to be the important centres of the cotton textile industry, the textile machinery 
industry also has more units established in and around these two centers. Nearly 90 
factories have been working in Mumbai while Ahmedabad and Kolkata have 44 and 20 
units respectively. There are also units working in Coimbatore (7), Baroda (5), 
Bangalore (4), Ludhiana (4), and Kanpur (3) etc. 


To bridge the gap between demand and supply of indigenous machinery, the 
Government should allow liberal imports of textile machineries from technologically 
advanced countries, particularly U.K., U.S.A., West Germany, Switzerland, Japan etc. 
Besides supplementing indigenous supplies, such imports will serve another very useful 
purpose, namely help to strengthen our position in respect of quality products for 
foreign exports. Without such imports of textile machinery, the expansion envisaged 
under the Fifth Five year Plan and modernization of the textile industry will remain just 
a production on paper. 


The suggested imports of foreign textile machinery may be allowed for a certain period 
during which time the indigenous machinery making industry will have sufficiently 
expanded its capacity to meet the entire requirement within the country. Import of 
certain parts and connected items, essential spares and testing equipment by the 
indigenous machinery manufacturers should be liberalized so that both the delivery of 
the indigenous equipment as well as their serving could be promptly attended to by the 


indigenous manufacturers. 


POWER SUPPLY: 


The production of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal bas been suffering badly on 
account of acute power shortage. It was estimated by the Indian Cotton Mills federation 
that between October 1972 and May 1973, the cost of production of the mills had 
increased by 24 percent for mills whose production had gone down by 10 percent, by 28 
percent for mills whose production had gone down by 20 percent, and by 83 percent for 
mills whose production had gone down by 60 percent due to power cut (Bengal Mill 
owners' Association, 1974). Frequent interruption of power supply also causes labour 
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unrest and heavy financial loss. Load shedding is being restored to without any prior 
intimation to the mills concerned, nor is there any certainty as to how long the load 
shedding will continue. Sometimes it continues for several hours at a stretch and is even 
resorted to more than once in the same area during the same day. It is rather difficult for 


the industry to maintain normal production under these circumstances. 


Shortage of power is no doubt a nation-wide phenomenon. But according to press 
reports from other States, vigorous action by the State Government has considerably 
mitigated the adverse effects on industrial activity. In Gujarat, improved power 
generation has made it possible to reduce the 50 percent power cut imposed on 
industrial and commercial consumers to 25 percent. Textile mills in Ahmedabad have 
been able to revert to daily working condition. The State Government has been 
supplying additional power to local mills to produce more yarn. Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu have reached an agreement which will work to the advantage of both. 
Maharashtra will supply power to Tamil Nadu which will enable Tamil Nadu to step up 
its production of yarn, and 75 percent of the additional yarn produced will be delivered 
to Maharashtra in exchange for the power. The yarn will be valued, for purpose of the 
exchange at controlled prices. 


In West Bengal, the power situation has worsened. The Government of West Bengal has 
been urged to grant immediate exemption to the cotton textile industry of West Bengal 
from power rationing and also sanctioning additional power requirement to enable the 
units to run newly installed machinery. It should be recognized that the cotton textile 
industry is the producer of a basic necessity of life, namely, cloth, which ranks next only 
to food. At present there is an acute shortage in the supply of cloth and yarn throughout 
the country, and West Bengal in particular. There is acute shortage of yarn required by 
the handloom weavers, power loom factories and hosiery units. The cotton textile 
industry of West Bengal has been striving hard to meet the shortages by working to the 
full capacity. The mills are also obliged to produce a stipulated quantity of controlled 
cloth (25 percent) and cotton textiles for exports (16 percent) with a view to earning 
valuable foreign exchange for the country. Any restriction on supply of power to the 
mills results in a reduction in the production of cloth and yarn and also affects 
employment condition and causes labour unrest due to unemployment and lay-off. If an 
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essential infra-structure like power supply cannot be ensured, it is difficult to envisage 
how an industrial edifice can be built up in this problem State of West Bengal. 


FINANCE: 


Speaking of the problem of modernization of the textile mills in West Bengal, the 
fundamental one is the lack of finance. 


The working group constituted by the Union Ministry of Foreign Trade, Government of 
India, estimated in 1972 that the cost of modernization of the cotton mill industry as a 
whole in India would be Rs. 523 crores spread over seven years. This cost was based 
upon the factory price of machinery. Adding 20 percent for packing, forwarding and 
erection, the total cost would come to Rs. 630 crores of Rs. 90 crores a year. It is 
entirely beyond the capacity of the industry to find the required finance for 
modernization out of self-generated reserves in view of the low profitability of the 
industry during the past few years. In West Bengal the profit margin of the cotton mill 
industry has been low, and in many cases negative, on account of persistent cost 
inflation, heavy excise duties etc. The industry could not, therefore generate resources 


of its own for moderation of equipment and machinery. 


On the other hand, institutional credit is costly and inaccessible owing to stringent 
conditions regarding credit-worthiness and margin imposed by commercial banks and 
term-lending institutions. Lately, of course, some sick mills have been revived by 
financial assistance from the industrial! Reconstruction Corporation of India Ltd. The 
IRCI Scheme for assistance for modernization was restrictive in the sense that only 
export — oriented mills having export performance of more than 15 percent of their 
production during the last two financial years, were eligible under its coverage. Another 
scheme submitted by the industry to the Government of India urged the establishment of 
an institution called “Cotton Textile Modernization Corporation" exclusively to deal. 
with the problem faced by the industry and provide the necessary credit 


It may be concluded from the foregoing paragraphs that the future of the textile industry 

in West Bengal depends upon co-operation between management, labour and 

Government and if by joint effort, the impediments in the way of progress are removed, 
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the textile industry can play a significant role in the State's economy in combating the 
growing menace of unemployment, on the one hand, and catering to an indispensable 


need of the common man, on the other. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY : 


The Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India Ltd. (IRCD, set up as a Public 
Limited Company in April 1971, was conceived at a time when the industrial climate in 
West Bengal was most depressing and the cotton textile industry was on the verge of 
collapse (22 out of 41 mills were closed at the end of 1971). IRCI re-opened 4 mills in 
1972. On the 10% April 1974, the foundation of the Central Textile Processing House at 
Budge Budge in West Bengal was laid down by the Textile Processing Corporation of 
India under the patronage of the IRCI. The West Bengal mills produce mainly grey 
cloths and the facilities are restricted for dyeing, bleaching, printing, mercerizing etc. 
This institution, which is a new venture in the State, is likely to help the mills and tbe 
decentralized sector to diversify their production with modern techniques and 
processing. The capital schedule to be invested for this plant will amount to Rs. 450 
lakhs providing employment for 820 persons. The processing capacity of this plant is 
estimated at 1.45 lakh metres of cloth daily. The plant is expected to begin its operations 


very soon. 


The Union Government issued an Ordinance (23" September 1973) for nationalization 
of 103 sick cotton textile mills in the country of which the share of West Bengal was 14 
(including one power loom factory — Jyoti Weaving Factory, Jawaharlal Nehru Road, 
Kolkata— 700001). The list of the mills (nationalized) in West Bengal under National 
Textile Corporation has been given in Chapter — III (Table -1). The important criteria 
followed inter alias had been mismanagement; fall in production and employment, 
closure of units, legal difficulties and so on. The public sector National Textile 
Corporation (NTC) under the Ministry of Foreign trade is functioning as the custodian — 
general in terms of this Ordinance. In performing this function the share of NTC is 51 
percent, while the rest of 49 percent is vested to state Government. 


The Planning Commission had approved a total allocation of Rs. 180 lakhs to West 
Bengal Government during 1972-73 as against its demand of Rs. 2 crores for enabling 


the state Government to run the sick textile mills in the state while in the previous year 
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(1971-72) the amount of grant was Rs. 80 lakhs. The Planning Commission also 
approved a loan of Rs. 80 lakhs to West Bengal for the year 1973-74, in order to meet 
the state share of 49 percent of the expenditure for running the taken-over textile mills 
in West Bengal. 


Almost all the cotton textile mills in West Bengal, which were run and managed by the 
National Textile Corporation, were threatened with closure due to a total stoppage of 
cotton supply. The traders had informed the mills that it might not be possible for them 
any longer to continue supply of cotton unless they were immediately paid their 
outstanding dues. On the other hand, the mills with their existing financial condition 
were not in a position to make any payment. They owned about Rs. 5 crores to the 
traders. On an average the mills were running at a loss of Rs. 14 lakhs per month 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, May 15, 1975). At one stage the NTC informally agreed to 
provide the traders with yarn and cloth in lieu of cash payment so as to enable them to 
take credit from banks against the stock, but some complication in respect of prices held 
up the move. The mills are also faced with huge accumulation of stocks of controlled 
cloth, pending disbursement. 


Under the Yarn Control scheme which came into effect on the 13" March, 1973 (at a 
time there was acute shortage of yarn and high prices of yarn and cotton) ad-hoc 
allotments had been made regardless of the actual count wise production of the mills or 
the count wise requirements of the consumers, as a result of which there was much 
confusion as well as accumulation of stocks with the mills and consequent financial 
difficulty. Although the Cotton Corporation of India limited was supposed to lift the 
yarn stocks, which were not lifted by the State nominees, it took no action in the matter, 
at least as far as the mills in West Bengal were concerned. In such unsettled conditions, 
many mills were forced to honour the permits issued by the Government of West 
Bengal for delivery of yarn to their nominees in excess of the quotas allotted by the 
textile Commissioner up to the end of May, 1973. The Government came to realise the 
complexities involved in wording yarn control measures and withdraw prices and 
distribution control over yarn with effect from the 20% March, 1974. 


As regards the regulation of cloth price, almost 80 percent of the production of cloth of 
composite mills in West Bengal, nay in the eastern region has been brought under some 
kind of price regulation, as the percentage of production of controlled varieties of cloth 
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1s much higher because of their usual pattern of production, which consists mostly of 
coarse, lower medium and higher medium varieties in grey. The mills in this zone are 
particularly hard hit by the price regulation schemes and it was therefore submitted on 
behalf of the industry that, unless adequate provision was made for periodical revision 
of prices, with regard to variation in the cost of cotton, wages and other inputs, there 
was every likelihood that the marginal units would turn “Sick”. 


The Government of India formulated a textile policy on 1" April, 1974, the main feature 
of which were that the quantum of controlled cloth had been increased from 400 million 
square metres to 800 million square metres per annum with an increase of only 30 
percent over the May 1968 prices. The controlled cloth obligation of individual mill for 
quarter July — September 1974 was to be worked out at the rate of 24 percent of total 
packed production as reported for the quarter January — March, 1974, or on the basis of 
6.88 square metres per loom shift worked for the period January — March 1974. The 
obligation for the production of controlled cloth in the quarter October — December 
1974 had been fixed at 30 percent of the mill's packed production or at the rate of 8.60 
square metres per loom shift (8 hours) working during April-June 1974. The mills 
would be allowed the option to choose either 30 percent of packed production or loom 
shift of packed production at the beginning of the quarter. The export obligation of 
individual mill was fixed at 16 percent of the packed production 1n square metre or 5.16 
square metres per loom shift worked per year. The penalty for non-fulfillment of 
controlled cloth obligation had been enhanced from Rs. 1/- per metre to Rs. 2.50 per 
metre and the rate of contribution payable in respect of the shortage in export obligation 
was 30 paise per square metre (Bengal Mill owner's Association, 1975) which in effect 
would mean that the marginal units would be compelled to incur heavy losses. Until and 
unless the production costs are stabilized by an effective check on cotton prices, wages 
and the costs of other inputs, it will be very difficult for the industry to meet its various 
obligations, such as production of controlled cloth, export of a stipulated percentage of 
production to earn foreign exchange and to produce yarn for the decentralized sectors of 
the industry like the handlooms, power looms and hosiery factories. In July, 1975, a 
proposal had been enunciated by the Union Government that a part of the yarn 
production of mills would be made available to the handloom weaver at controlled 
prices for production of standard cloth and new spinning mills would be obliged to 
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produce 65 percent of the yarn for the handloom sector. The production of controlled 
varieties of cloth, such as dhotis, sarees, drills, long cloth and shirting, is an obligation 
on the mill sector, which is expected to produce 800 million square metres of controlled 
cloth (all India) on pain of penalty. The total output, however, has since been reduced to 
550 million square metres as most of the mills under the management of the State — 
owned National Textile Corporation are exempted from this obligation. The mills at 
present produce 50 percent of their controlled cloth obligation (about 275 million square 


metres) in the form of dhotis and sarees. 


The Government is now reported to be planning a major shift in its present textile 
policy. The cotton mills (which are passing through a difficult period) will be freed 
from the obligation to produce controlled cloth. Dhotis and sarees will be produced by 
the handloom sector while the remaining controlled varieties will be transferred to the 


power loom sector. 


Since the price of controlled cloth does not cover the total cost of production, not to 
speak of profits, this sector would be submitted by imposing a special case on fine and 
superfine cloth up to Rs. 1.50 per metre. It seems that the whole purpose of the exercise 
is to make a beginning with a new policy which aims at producing in the public sector 
some, if not all, of the essential commodities of common man's consumption. This 

endeavor is no doubt worth noting. On the contrary, it is difficult for the Government to 
| evolve a proper distribution system if it does not have a full control supply. 


The existing pattern of production of controlled cloth includes five varieties — dhotis, 
sarees, long cloth, shirting and drill. The Government have decided to add a few more 
varieties of items like poplin, shirting, coating to the range of cloth available at fixed 
| prices. 

Because of the large demand for dhotis, sarees from the weaker sections, the output (all 
India) of these two items in the controlled cloth production had been raised from about 
100 million square metres in 1974 to about 160 million square metres in 1975. 


The value of cloth distribution during the period April, 1974 to March 1975, was about 
Rs. 92 crores, of which Rs. 62 crores (2.93 lakh bales 68 percent) were distributed in the 
rural areas and about Rs. 30 crores (1.38 lakh bales — 32 percent) in the urban areas. 
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The Government has taken a decision to set up a special cell of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India (IDBI) which will take full care of the financial 
requirements of the industry for modernization etc. The creation of a new Department of 
textiles in the Union Ministry of Commerce recently announced by the Government 
marks the special importance that it attached to the cotton textile industry of the 


country. 


The Task Force on cotton textile industry set up by the Ministry of Commerce 
suggested various targets for the cotton textile industry in the Fifth Plan. The 
suggestions are, however, liable to undergo change before 1ncorporation in the final plan 
document. The objectives are to achieve larger production, increased exports, better per 
capita availability and reasonable degree of profitability. The suggested growth rate in 
the Fifth Plan is Rs. 2.50 percent, that is, double the growth rate in the period 1964-70, 
which was around 1.25 percent. The growth rate for exports of cotton yarn and cotton 
cloth is suggested at as high a figure as 12 percent. The present production ratio 
between the mill sector and the decentralized sector has been kept more or less 
unchanged. | 


To bring about the increase in spindleage, the Task Force considered it desirable that 
existing spinning mills should be allowed up to 50,000 spindles, in order to achieve 
better economies of scale. As far as setting up of new spinning mills in the backward 
areas is concerned, the present policy permits new units to come up only in the public or 
co-operative sector. The Task Force is of the view that the private sector should also be 
permitted to set up new spinning and composite mills in the backward areas, preference 
being given to areas which have a concentration of handloom and powerlooms, or 
which grow enough cotton, so that the spinning units may provide the decentralized 
sector with proper yarn supply. West Bengal has taken the lead in promoting dispersal 
of industry in backward districts. The share of letters of intent and licenses for backward 
districts out of the total for the state was 22.7 percent in 1971 which rose to 33 percent 
in 1972, 40 percent in 1973 and 52 percent in 1974 (Amrita Bazar Patrika, May 20, 
1975). Purely spinning units may be permitted to install up to 300 looms, and composite 
units with imbalance in installed spindles and looms may be permitted to install 
balancing looms (500 looms to 1000 looms). However, having regard to the present 
constraints on finance and availability of machinery, raw materials and power, the 
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chances of the industry achieving the envisaged expansion are indeed uncertain. 
Considering all factors, it seems that it would be better to delicense the industry 
altogether, at least for 2 or 3 years. It means, there should be no ban on expansion or 
setting up of new mills by the private sector. After implementing this policy for 2 or 3 
years, the entire question may be reviewed (Manna, 1974). It has been reported that the 
West Bengal Government has asked the Centre for permission to set up six spinning 
mills in the State. Each of the proposed mills will have 25,000 spindles. According to 
the State's Commerce and Industries Minister, some progress has already been made 
regarding installation of two out of the six spinning mills, and permission to set up 
another three is expected to be received soon. These new spinning mills will be set up in 
industrially backward districts of West Bengal, namely - Bankura, Medinipur, Nadia, 
Murshidabad and Uttar Dinajpore (Rayganj). It is also reported that eighteen spinning 
mills have been granted expansion of which two spinning mills have already expanded 
their installed capacity. Installation of new units and the expansion of the existing ones 
will provide a large number of employment and will meet a considerable portion of the 


state's requirement of yarn. 


Development of the handloom industry has been rightly given a prominent position in 
the 20-point economic programme. A massive programme for development of 
handloom sector (all India) involving an outlay of Rs. 300 crores over a five-year period 
is being launched very soon with emphasis on creating intensive development centres 
and export oriented projects. The programme is specially intended to cover 70 percent 
of the handloom weavers who are outside-co-operatives. Of the total outlay, Rs. 50 
crores would be provided by the centre, Rs. 10 crores by the state and Rs. 240 crores by 
banking institutions. 


During the Sixth Plan period production of handloom cloth raised by about 30 percent 
and it was intended to increase the co-operative sector in the industry from 30 to 60 


percent in the Sixth Five-year Plan period. 


Production of cotton in 1974 - 75 was just about normal i.e. about 65 lakh bales. The 
import of 2 lakh bales from Pakistan might only make the position slightly comfortable. 
A total requirement (including export and miscellaneous uses) of cotton in India as a 
whole at the end of the Fifth Five Year Plan (1978 - 79) is estimated at 90 lakh bales, 
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but the estimated cotton production will have reached the level of 80 lakh bales only. 
So, the country will have to import the shortfall of 10 lakh bales of raw cotton, valued at 
more than Rs. 1,000 million a year, as had been done in the previous years. If a part of 
this money might be invested for-indigenous cotton development, the result would have 
meant substantial improvement in cotton production, thereby improving the raw 
material position of the cotton mills. Efforts are now being made by the Indian Cotton 
Mills' Federation to introduce improved varieties of cotton so as to improve not only the 
productivity but also quality of Indian cotton. The Cotton Corporation of India which at 
present deals only with the foreign cotton should take over the trade and distribution of 


indigenous cotton. 


Indian as well as foreign exports tested samples of some varieties of cotton grown in the 
state-run seed farms in the Sundarbans area are certified that cotton may be cultivated as 
an economic proposition in the coastal belts (including Medinipur and Howrah) of West 
Bengal. | i 


The experiment with cotton is being carried out with great care and drive in the seed 
farms and in the rice fallows of the Sundarbans where about 8 lakh hectares of fallow 
lands are available after the paddy is harvested. As the soils in Sundarbans are affected 
by salinity, no other crop could be cultivated so long during the lean months from 
October till April. This experiment is considered to be of great economic importance in 
as much as it will give the farmers in this region a livelihood during the lean season and 
save for the State each year about Rs. 55 crores which West Bengal has to spend to 
import cotton to feed her 42 cotton mills. 


The annual consumption of the West Bengal cotton mills over three years (1968 - 19770) 
averaged 2.62 lakh bales of lint of 180 Kg. each - 20 percent coarse varieties, 45 percent 
medium, 10 - 20 percent fine and 10 - 15 percent superfine varieties introduced in West 
Bengal are PRS - 72 and Krishna (staple) length - 2.38 cm) which produce yarn of 30 - 
40 counts (fine) and MCU - 5 (staple length - 3.02cm) that produces yarn of 40 counts 
and above (superfine). The quality of cotton produced in Sundarbans has been found by 
Central Cotton Technological Research Laboratory, Matunga, and Mumbai, to be of a 
high order. Only 1.8 lakh hectares out of 8 lakh hectares of paddy fallow lands, would 
be required to produce 2.50 lakh bales of lint at 300 Kg. of Kapas per acre (Amrita 
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Bazar Patrika, May 7, 1973, article issued by Directorate of Agriculture, Govt. of West 
Bengal). Í 


The latest results of cotton varietal trial (1972 - 73) at Hingalganj Block Seed Farm in 
the Sundarbans where 12 vaneties of cotton were sown in the fourth week of 
November, 1972 had given the following yields, the date of harvest being mid-April and 
onwards : Krishna - 403 Kg./Acre. SH 131 - 456 Kg./acre, CP 1998 F 3 - 418 Kg./acre, 
PSI - 350 Kg /acre, PS 10 - 403 Kg acre, MCU 5 (Mutant) - 512 Kg./acre. The figures 
were related to the harvest up to May 20, 1973. The yield at Mathurapur Seed Farm 
with the Krishna variety had been 56] - 885 Kg. per acre according to the latest report, 
favourably compared with the yield obtained in other cotton - growing states of India 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, May 26, 1975).* 


Dr. K.R.M. Anthony, General Adviser, British Cotton Research Corporation, who 
recently visited cotton cultivation in Sundarbans, observed - "I was impressed by the 
coastal rice fallows. Their full development can make a major contribution to the 
standard of living in these very needy areas as well as boosting India's cotton and oil 
production" (Amrita Bazar Patrika, May 7, 1973). 


This venture, if fully matured, promises new hope in making West Bengal less 
dependent on imports of cotton and in boosting up rural and urban economic growth and 
prosperity. 
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* Foot Note : It 1s a well-known fact that India has the largest acreage under cotton 
(22 million acres) but ranks quite low as a producer of cotton because of the poor yield 
(average) per acre (U.S.A. - 226.80 Kg. (500 Ibs) per acre, Former U.S.S.R. - 273.16 
Kg. (600 lbs) per acre, China (main land) - 104.33 Kg. (230 Ibs) per acre, India - 45.36 
Kg. (100 Ibs) per acre) which is actually one of the lowest in the world (Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, February 1, 1973). | 


The future of the cotton textile industry depends not only on abundant supply of cotton 
and raw materials, modernization and rationalization, but also on diversification of 
production to suit the changing market requirements. With a view to assisting the cotton 
textile industry several research plants have been set up at different places of the 
country. South India Textile Research Association (SITRA) at Coimbatore in Tamil 
Nadu may help in the competition from man-made fibres if its five year project proves 
successful. Scientists at SITRA are now engaged in a study of the properties and 
characteristics of the cotton fibres. This project is a five year project with an assistance 
of Rs. 2.5 lakhs as a grant from U.S. Government. A number of samples of several 
commercial varieties of cotton seed from U.S.A. and India were studied under this 
project. Viewed in this perspective the present research project by SITRA. should 
provide the cotton industry with a fibre to match the synthetic fibres of today (Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, February 1, 1973). Ahmedabad in Gujarat has already set up a very 
useful research organization known as Ahmedabad Textile Research Association 
(ATRA) and a similar institution is being set up in Mumbai in Maharashtra (known as 
Bombay Textile Research Association - BTRA) at a cost of about Rs.2 crores. The 
Bombay Institution is supposed to be accessible to candidates from other centres of the 
industry. The mills in West Bengal should avail themselves of this opportunity with a 
view to making a careful study of the recent advances in textile technology, production 
methods, statistica] quality control etc. It is expected that the textile industry in West 
Bengal will be able to give a favourable account of itself in the context of domestic 
(Indian) and foreign competition and rise to a reasonable stature, if the suggestions put 
forth above are implemented judiciously. 


*** 
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CHAPTER - IX 


SUMMING UP AND CONCLUSION 


In this concluding chapter we propose to bring together the major findings of the study. 


A. Location: 


The geographical background for location of the centers of cotton manufacture in West 
Bengal has been analysed in Chapter П. It has been found that the industry in West 
Bengal is mainly market oriented; most of the mills being concentrated in the Kolkata 
Metropolitan District. The region enjoys the port facilities of Kolkata, a good transport 
network, presence of a strong engineering and chemical base and proximity to Raniganj 
coal. The industry in the decentralized sector, although widely dispersed in the districts 
of West Bengal, also participates in all these advantages. 


B.Present Position: 


For about a decade now, the industry in West Bengal has been passing through a severe - 
crisis .Most of the mills are earning very nominal profit and some are running at a loss. 
Low capacity utilization rates may ascribed to the 'difficulties of raw materials and 
power supply, high prices of raw materials, labour management relation, old production 
methods and uneconomic working of the mills etc. The quality of products 
manufactured in the mills and decentralized sector is generally coarse and medium grey 
cloths in which profit realization from sales value is considerably low. This is due 
particularly to the inadequate supply of higher counts of yarn and partly out-dated 
methods of production. This has been one of the causes why West Bengal cotton textile 
industry fails to satisfy the demands for fine and superfine cotton fabrics both within the 
state and outside. All these factors have brought about low level of profitability for the 


industry. 


The textile policies of the Government of India have placed the decentralized sector in 
an advantageous position vis-à-vis the factory sector. The mills are overburdened with 
high excise and other duties and with an obligation to produce controlled cloth (25 


percent of the total production) and to export a considerable portion of their production 
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(16 percent of the total production) failing which they have to pay huge penalties at 
extremely high rates (Chapters-III, IV and УШ). 


C. Productivity and Profitability: 


From the analysis of different indices of productivity and profitability, the viability of 
the cotton textile industry in West Bengal can be easily observed particularly with 
references to the indices of net labour productivity and capital- labour ratio (Chapter — 
VI).West Bengal ranked second after Tamil Nadu with net labour productivity but 
fourth in respect of profit. The rank correlation co-efficient between net labour 
productivity and gross profit is rather negative. On the other hand, the rank correlation 
between capital investment per labour and the profitability of the industry is low which 
indicates an insignificant association between the two items concerned. The survival of 
the industry in West Bengal depends essentially on maintaining the present abundant 
supply of cheap labour and in improving the capital-intensity of the industry as 
compared with its present position. 


D. Consumption of Textiles: 


West Bengal has been traditionally the biggest consumer and largest market for cotton 
textiles. It is perhaps for this reason that Kolkata acts as the distributing centre for the 
Eastern region not only for cotton textile industry but also for other important consumer 
goods. This is evident from the fact that the annual import of cotton textiles to Kolkata 
from all over the country worked out to be about 6 lakhs bales or an average of 50000 
bales per month (Todi, 1972). This is an addition to the output from local mills апа” 
decentralized sector. The arrival of cotton textiles in Kolkata is a measure of the market 
potential. Kolkata also records the highest position in consumer purchases of textiles per 
household among the selected centres studied (Chapter-VIT). 


E. Exports: 


Besides local consumption, West Bengal's cotton textile industry has potential export 
markets in countries abroad. The industry in West Bengal can look forward with 
confidence to building up a good export trade in Bangladesh., Burma (now Mayanmar), 
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Malaya, far eastern countries and some of the countries in the west in addition to the 
traditional markets in USA and western Europe (UK)(Chapter —V and УП). Textile 
exports may be boosted up by increase in exports of apparels. Recently there is a spurt 
of consumer preferences for the multifibre of blended fabrics (i.e. mixture of cotton and 
synthetics) because of their beauty, economy and utility. So it is'essential for the cotton 
textile industry of India and West Bengal as well to make provisions for mixed fabrics 
(50 percent cotton and 50 percent synthetics, 33 percent cotton and 66 percent 
synthetics, or 20 percent cotton and 80- percent synthetics), not only to meet the needs 
of the country's urban and overseas market but also to fight against the possible threat 
of synthetic fibres and to make the industry less dependent on cotton production. 


F. Projected Requirement and Production: 


One exercise in working out a projection of requirement and production of cotton 
textiles in West Bengal up to 2050 AD points to the imperative necessity of expansion 
of the industry in this State. We have seen that there is a big gap between requirement 
and production of cotton cloth in West Bengal which is to be filled up. In 1955 
production of cotton cloths met roughly 65.79 percent (44.44 percent mill cloth and 
21.35 percent handloom cloth) of requirement in West Bengal. If the present trends 
continue this percentage will fall to 27.96 percent in 2000 AD (Chapter УП). From 1955 
the production of cotton mill cloths amounted to nearly 240 million metres which is 
projected to over 300 million metres cotton mill cloths depicting an overall increase in 
the production. However, further projection up till 2050 predicts an increase in the 
production of cotton mill cloths which gives a picture of the industry of West Bengal as 
a whole, although the actual picture of industrial growth is not very much visible from 
the trend analysis. 


G. Basic Constraints; The followings have been found to be the main hurdles 
before the cotton textile industry in West Bengal. 


a) Raw materials: The fortune of the cotton textile industry is intimately linked 
with the supply and price of raw cotton which constitutes more than 55 percent 
of the cost of production of cloth and about three-fourth of yarns. The industry 
in West Bengal has to pay higher cost for raw cotton and staple fibre (as they 
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are brought from distant areas like Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
TamilNadu and Punjab etc.) due to extra freight, insurance and interest charges 
on cotton and staple fibre. Unless this malaise is removed by the equalization 
of cotton prices through out the country or, alternatively, by granting 
substantial concession in freight on cotton (Chapter-VIII), the future viability 
of this important industry in West Bengal, nay in the eastern zone, will be 
jeopardized. 


b) Excessive Use of Manpower: 


It is a fact that the work load assigned to workers in West Bengal is much less as 
compared to that in the other states of India. While the all -India figures of hands 
per 1000 spindles and hands per loom are 9.87 and 1.73 respectively. West Bengal 
figures are 13.47 and 1.99 respectively (Chapter —VI), thus if the work —load is 
taken into account, though the quantum payment might be less, the wages actually 
paid to workers in West Bengal are higher and uneconomic when compared to the 
wages in other regions based on similar considerations. Excessive manning is one 
of the major factors contributing to the low efficiency of labour in West Bengal. 
Inadequately trained and motivated labour force, lack of research facilities, 
insufficient application of technological advances is some of the other reasons 


causing low efficiency. 


Foot Note: This does not contradict our previous findings that the net labour 
productivity is relatively high in West Bengal, since in the definition of net labour 
productivity the comparatively low wages prevailing in West Bengal has been fully 
taken into account. On the basis of the currently prevailing level of wages, the net 
labour productivity is found to be fairly satisfactory, although in terms of physical 
work-load, labour in West Bengal is rather inefficient. 


Such inefficiency leads to high average cost of production. Inefficient management 
and unfavourable labour management relation also play a vital part in the overall 
performance of the cotton mills in West Bengal. 
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c) Equipments: 


The management in West Bengal is not in a position to invest in the latest type of 
machinery. Except for a small number of mills founded in the post-independence 
period, all the rest are operating with worn out machinery. Paucity of resources of 
the cotton textile industry in West Bengal is adversely affecting the working in 
other respects also. The textile mills in West Bengal are in urgent needs of 
modernization cum rationalization and diversification of production to suit the 
changing market requirements, as most of the mulls are still producing conventional 
types of grey cloth of coarse and medium varieties. The fundamental problem here 
is the scarcity of capital .The low profitability of the cotton mills in West Bengal 
does not enable them to generate resources of their own for modernization of 


equipments and machinery. 


d) Power Supply: 


In recent years, decline in production in the cotton mills of West Bengal may be 
partly attributed to the acute power shortage and frequent interruption of power 
supply. The power looms and the hosiery units are also affected by drastic and 
erratic power supply. If the industrial units are not exempted from power rationing, 
it will be difficult to improve production. 


H) Qutlook for the Future: 


A careful examination of the different factors involved will belie the pessimism with 
regard to the future of the cotton textile industry in West Bengal. At present the industry 
is suffering from stagnation and stands underdeveloped mainly due to high cotton 
prices,(moreover, the industry has to pay extra freight , insurance and interest charges 
on cotton , as cotton is transported from a long distance) , scarcity of raw materials , 
strongly competitive export markets, financial stringency, labour-trouble , management 
inefficiency , unbearable fiscal burden and otber inflationary factors which are 
responsible for its uneconomic working(Chapter-VIIT).But its viability lies concealed in 
its vast domestic and foreign market , employment potential , long-standing tradition 
and experience . The latent prospects have to be brought out in their utmost extent. 
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When this 1s done we might perhaps be in a position to assert that the cotton textile 
industry of West Bengal possesses enough vitality for further growth and expansion 
(chapter -VI and VII).Future prospect of the industry is rather subject to its ability to tie 
over its existing infrastructural deficiencies, especially in implementing its plans of 
modernization, rationalization and diversification of production lines. This undoubtedly 
entails additional capital outlay, but in view of the inmate strength of the industry and 
immense market potentialities, such capital outlay is reasonable. Economic measures 
like the procurement and distribution of cotton to the mills at a reasonable price, 
periodic revision of prices on controlled fabrics in conformity with the working costs, 
fiscal relief, equalization of cotton prices in the country as a whole or concession in 
freight on cotton and staple fibre and liberal granting of financial assistances to the sick 
mills and decentralized sector may bring substantial relief to the industry. 


Setting up of new factories is always welcome to cater to the expanding market demand, 
and the production capacity of the existing mills may be increased to the extent desired. 
The spinning capacity of the mills in the State should be enhanced to feed the needs of 
the decentralized sector and spinning units are urgently needed in rural areas to ease that 
trouble of yarn shortage in the decentralized sector. So the development of the small 
scale cotton textile industry namely —handlooms, Khadi, power looms and hosiery, 
which require modest investment and provide large employment, throughout the 
districts of West Bengal is urged concomitant with the maintenance and augmentation 
of the large scale cotton mills to attain a balanced economy for West Bengal with regard 
to the cotton textile industry as a whole. 
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Plate No. 8. Coabing machine to prepare a 
Sliver, containing exclusively 
pareliel fibres, giving a 
lusturous appearance - the 
machine also removes the un- 
wanted short fibres. 
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Plate No.16. Blowroom = Scutcher (Kalyani 
Spinning Mills Ltd. No.l. 
Kalyani, Nadia). 





Cosbing machine in operation 
Spinning Mills 14а. 
No.l Kalyani, Nadia). 
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Plate No.25. Handloom weaving in operation, 
Santi . 
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Plate Ho.44. Stamping the quality and the 
manufacturer's naue on cloth 
(Mohini Mills Ltd. No.2. 
Belghoria) . 
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APPENDICES 
Appendix-1 


Per capita value of gross output, net labour productivity and per capita 
value added by manufacture in the cotton textile industry of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
O a ee ee ee ea с = he TSUCINCUNSNNUS VOS НЕ НН 
Per capita value of gross output in Maharashtra 


Number of Persons Gross value of Per Capita Value of 
employed total Output Total (in Rs.) gross output (in Rs.) 


Net Labour productivity (Percentage) in Maharashtra 


Gross value of output 
as percentage of 

Gross value of total value of wages, 
output total(in Rs.) salaries, benefits 


and employers' 
contributions etc. 
678756127 


69421362 
727410638 
789486547 
811779064 
919260415 
948361000 


Total value of wages, 
salaries, benefits 
andemployers' 
contributions 


Net labour 
Productivity 
(Percentage) 








1205920000 


2213102000 

























Number of Persons 
employed-total 


Per capita value of gross output in Gujarat 
Per Capita Value of 


Year Gross value of 
output total (in Rs.) gross output (in Rs.) 


1566842396 8699.94 
76440385 1075679 
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Net Labour productivity (Percentage) in Gujarat 


Gross value of 
Total value of output as 
wages, salaries, 
benefits and 
employers' output total (in Rs ) 
contributions etc (in 
Rs.) 


< 


1973-74 74994947000 49515193000 497.67 397.67 


Per capita value Added by manufacture in Gujarat 


Year Number of Persons Per Capital Value added 
employed total by manufacture (in Rs.) 


smeng zs 
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Appendix-7 


Per capita value of gross output in Tamil Nadu 


Number of Persons А 
employed-total Gross value of output total(in Rs.) 


[um | s | 
I 


961 









Gross value of output 
as percentage of 
total value of wages, 
salarics, benefits 

айй employers’ ` 
contributions etc 
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ssi | — mos | ІІІ 
[ве | nonas 7 
ausos | 123078195 
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Per capita value Added by manufacture in Tamil Nadu 


Value added Per Capital Value 
Number of Persons | py manufacture | ^ added by manufacture 
nnd in Rs. 1n Rs. 


110409 
103726 


107924 
100558 


1090700 


Gross value of Per Capita Value of 
output total (in Rs.) gross output (in Rs.) 





1973-74 43185 913373000 21150 
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Appendix-11 
Net Labour productivity (Percentage) in Gujarat 


Gross value of output as 
percentage of 
total value of wages, 
salaries, benefits 
and employers' 
contributions etc. 


Total value of wages, 


contributions etc. 


79015836 
64301000 324685000 504.95 


Per capita value Added by manufacture in Gujarat 


Number of Persons Value added Per Capital Value 
loyed total by manufacture [ added by manufacture 
ub (in Rs.) (in Rs) 





Source. Compiled (by the author) in the present from data collected from 
Annual Survey of Industries- 1960-1968 (data not available for 1967). 
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Appendix-13 





Net capital productivity and capital-labour ratio in cotton textile industry of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 


Net capital productivity (Percentage) ш Maharashtra 


. Gross value of Output |’ Net capital 
Y MR total as percentage productivity 
- of invested capital (Percentage) 


ear 
2238691942 
| 


19 



















Capital-Labour ratio in Maharashtra 
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Appendix-14 
Net capital productivity (Percentage) in Gujarat 


1 capi Gross value of Gross value of 
шу ( rl total Output Total Output as percentage 
ў (in Rs.) of invested capital 


Year 
Озю | ens isse 
1716209995 
200033307 
ШЕС-ЕН БЕНГІ IES 6836 
[ 199 | ies | 
[ um [бою | 


Invested capital total Capital-labour ratio 
(in Rs.) (Rupees per labourer) 


ps | iem 


165827 185685500 11200 
2050435000 
1973-74 2511089000 15250 
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Appendix-16 














Net capital productivity (Percentage) in Tamil Nadu 


Invested capital total 


652611155: 1140009787 174.69 
1962 650052449 116028691 178.49 74.49 
















Gross value of Gross value of Output 
Output Total as per percentage 
(in Rs) of invested capital 





| e | 
| 1966 | _ 89393158 | 137645945 | 15398 | 353% | 
| 1968 | 968 
| 1969 | 
| 190 | 





Capital-Labour ratio in Tamil Nadu 


Number of persons | Invested capital total Capital-labour 
employed total (in Rs.) (Rupees per labourer) 


524511358 


Year 


1963 | 10607 | 745779063 7033.86 


11666 DIS) 
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Appendix-18 






Net capital productivity (Percentage) in West Bengal 


Invested caprtal total 
(ш Rs.) 
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Capital-Labour ratio in West Bengal 
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Source . Compiled (by the author) іп the present from data collected from 
Annual Survey of Industries- 1960-1968 (data not available for 1967). 
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Appendix-20 










Machine-labour ratios in the Cotton textile industry of selected states in India 


Madhya| Uttar j 
[aie TIT ERA Rc 
Spinning | Spindles worked in I, | 
il and П shifts- Total 14446029] 694619 | 879157 | 159928 | 455187 | 602808 | 7442360 | 216192 
Hands employed m I, 
П, and ПІ shifts- 142576 | 6769 8827 1550 5613 8133 57987 2825 
Total 
[Pam [oo [иэ] 


Composite| Looms worked in 1, 
Hands employed in 1, 
TI, and III shifts- 816044 | 176350} 242352 48533 | 48135 | 35267 | 39.267 14040 
Total 
ене Gas Tue [ти | [т | a | 








Source: Indian Textile Bulletin, 1974 Е 
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Profitability mn the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
Gross profit as percentage of total value of input in Maharashtra 


2219078905 2415715148 196636243 


2333488101 


3212711023 3281906573 69195550 
2447825000 3578878000 1131053000 
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Gross Profit as percentage 
of invested capital 


1592788022 179456801 
1703559482 94524757 
1759099357 105263603 


12501500 


Source : Complled (by the author) іп the present fom from data collected from 
Annual Survey of Industries- 1960-1968 (data not available for 1967). 





Percentage of total 
value of input 


1764403858 13544402: 
2020333047 142066124 


2032915896 
2121528142 


3737085000 
1973-74 3212889000 4951593000 
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Gross profit as percentage as invested capital in Gujarat 


Year Invested Capital total- "Gross Profit 
(in Rs.) (in Rs) 







Gross Profit as percentage 
of invested capital 


Source Compiled (by the author) in the present from data collected from 
- Annual Survey of Industries- 1960-1968 (data not available for 1967) 


Gross profit as percentage of total value of input in Tamil Nadu 


Gross profit as 
E Percentage of total 
Ё value of input 


1971 
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Invested Capital total- Gross Profit as percentage 
(in Rs.) я of invested capital 


652611155 


650052449 


869461930 


893931583 





1973-74 1678713000 1059077000 


Source : Compiled (by the author) in the present from data collected from | 
Annual Survey of Industries- 1960-1968 (data not available for 1967). 


Gross profit as percentage of total value of input in West Bengal 


Gross value of Gross profit as 
Gross Profit 
Output Total (in Rs.) Percentage of total 
(in Rs.) value of input 


ШЕШЕ: ЕЕ ШЕГІ: 
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ж | nonsws | ми | 65 | 
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Appendix-27 


Gross Profit as 


percentage of 
invested capital 


[ i | вм | зв | n | 
зе | sema [ дея |9 | 


ане ЕЕ 
256804720 26186560 





Source : Compiled (by the author) in the present from data collected from 
Annual Survey of Industries- 1960-1968 (data not available for 1967). 
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Appendix-29 
Various indices of productivity and profit in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Benga 
Various mdices of Productivity and Profit in Gujarat 

В 

Year ivity added by 

(Percentage) 
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Various indices of productivity and profit in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and 
West Benga 


Various indices of Productivity and Profit in Tamil Nadu 





тэ ти 
11608.29 65.03 
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12454.71 372.67 3153.76 .6 


16434.1 451.31 3176.69 58.78 
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1973-74 | 3423.00 11680 | 
Average | 14767.12 4305.34 7267 
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Appendix-31 

Various indices of productivity and profit in the cotton textile industry of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal 

Various indices of Productivity and Profit in West Bengal 
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